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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION TO THE REVIEW OF RESEARCH LITERATURE ON WOMEN 

IJI RURAL AMERICA 




What do Rural - Women WaTit ? 

Over fifty years ago^ women at two agricultural 
conferences (1 ) completed a list of demands. In 1 976, parti- 
cipants at a conference on rural women and girls(2) also 
compiled a list.. In juxtaposition^ the positions held then 
and now are remarkably similar: 



1922 an5 1926 ^ 

THE WOMEN DESIRED R ECOGNJ^^^OlT^HE WOM 
OF THE VALUE-*fOF THEIR -rORK^ FULLER 
TO BE CLASSED AS "WOMEN^" 
NOT "FARM" OR "RURAL" WOMEr^^ 
TO BE RECOGNIZED. AS WOMEN OF 
ABILITY AND UNDERSTANDING, 
AND AS A VIABLE SOCIAL FORCE 



EN DESie'^ED RECOGNITION, 
UTILIZATION OF THEIR 
ABILITIES, AND GBEATER RESPECT 
IN LAW AND PUBLIC, CONSCIOUSNESS 
FOR THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS llN 
THE HOME, FARM AND COHMUKITY: 
THEY EXPRESSED LACK. OF 
CONFIDENCE AND SELF ESTEEM, 
AND THE NEED TO EDUCATE 
THOSE IN POWER TO RECOGNIZE 
THE COMPETENCE AND POTENTIAL OF 
WOMENc 



These lists express the feeling that women in 



(1) See "What Do Women Want" in Appendix A for informa-r 
tion on the 1926 National Congress of Farm Women, and Atke-4- 
son (1926) for a report of the .1922 Agricultural Conference/ 
called by President Harding,^,^ 

(2) From a report called "Consultation Session onjgtlu- 
cational Equity for^^ra^l Women and Girls," held Junfe% 1976, 
in Wisconsin and^jst^onsored by The Advisory Council on Wom- 
en's Educati^arl Programs^ Washington, D. Cv 



rural areas are not being recognized i^respected or utilized 
to an adequate extent as individuals. Implicit in these de- 
mands is a desire for identity and self fulfillment. 
Although there have been many changes in rural life in fifty 
years r women in 1976 voice concerns very similar to those of 
their fbremothers. 

E2i§Il in garal America: The, Farmer's Wife 

Recently^ there has been much discussion and media 
attention focusing on women in rural areas^ especially on 
women in farming • Emerging topics in this discussion in- 
clude the "changing role of farm women" and the "female or 
woman" farmer(3). Although the term "woman farmer" may soon 
be as outdated as "lady doctor^" it does point out the pre- 
valent societal assumption tliat farmers are male. There are 
two themes: a) women who are farmers are unusual^ therefore 
the prefix "woman" or "female" before "farmer'Vand b) there 
is a change in the roles that women perform on the farm. 

There is also a, decided emphasis on women in the 
role of "farm wife" in the popular literature. Just as wom- 
en as a whole are termed "housewives r" .women residing on 
farms are currently referred to as "farm wives." The naming 

(3) Bepresentative articles include: 

a) Mar jory^Hartj^_J!JI!J^^ Bole of the Farm Wom- 
^j^ju-^lrmexitraTr'^ October 1976. 

b) "Women Farmers^" Newsweek, November 8, 1976. 

c) Jean Todd Freeman,, "Today's Farmer, Tough, Compe- 
tent and Female," Redbook, May J976. 

d) "Why Did You Become a Farm Wife?" Farm Wife News, 
November 1976« 



of thes4 women as wives^ with the attachment of a location 
"house" and "farm^" limits how and what women are being des- 
cribed. Women in rural areas who do not live on farms and 
women-who are.not wives have less media visibility. 

Because of this attention on wom<^n in nonmetropol- 
itan areas^ especially women on farms ^ it is timely to delve 
into the research which has been done in this area in the 
past^ what research is presently being undertaken and what 
research concerns ai^ig emerging for the future. The review • 
which follows serves as a contribution to the task of docu- 
menting the consequence of women *s. subordinate place in so- 
ciet;^ and whSt effects this has had on women who live in the 
rural United States as reflected in the research. 

Thg Beyiew of the Research 

The following chronological review examines re- 

m 

search litetature concerning women in rural areas. This re- 
search begins in the 193p»s and continues to the present. 
The review: 

traces the development of the research r, 
2) analyzes the kinds of research uhdertakenr 
.3) examines problems and solutions identified in 

the research^ 
U) looks at how research is affected by events^ 
and 

5) evaluates how research has affected' women and 
women* s needs and issues. 



The review also serves as a resource for those who 
wish to compare the differences between women and their con- 
cerns due to their location in rural rather than urban ar- 
eas, compounded vith their status as women* In some cases, 
the- research also deals with class and race. 

The term "rural" in this work is generally defined 

as all open country and places with total populations less 

'I 

than 2,500 persons.. Thus, ruf^l women include those who 
live on farms (^census category \rural farm), in the open 
country, and in small towns and-^illages (census category 
rural non-farm) « However, some studies reviewed did not 
specify in these terms the nature of the rural "population 
^studied; The term "rural America" is a popular term used to 
define the rural United States, As used here, it dqes not^ 
include the other Americas* Of the twenty-three studies in 
this review, fifteen utilize urban-rural comparison varia- 
bles. < 

Following the review is a discussion 'of research 
methods and theories, a list of research questions and needs 
for the future and a concluding commentary on the present 
status of women in rural areas. The commentary is based on 
popular literature, attitude surveys and current events. 

All research studies included in this review are 
abstracted in Appendix A, entitled "Annotated Bibliography 
of Women in Bural America,". Popular literature, monographs, 
agricultural bulletins on the subject of United States 
rural-based women are also included in this bibliography. 



Beferences in the text to the bibliography are- by notation 
of the author's last name and year of publication. 

Items found in library reference indexes^ journals 
such as Bural^ Socio lo£2r more general bibliographies^ a 
CA1n(U) computer search that provided 183 cTtations, an 
EBIC (5) * search of 29 citations^ exhaustive correspondence 
worldwide with other researchers and professionals concerned 
with this topicr and searches in libraries and universities 
in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia^ and University Park, 
Pennsylvania^ are the basis of material reviewed. All ti- 
ties which could be located were reviewed. .Titles which 
could not be located or related publications are included in 
Appendix Dr entitled ^^Bibliographic Addendum." There is a 
separate nonannotated bibliographic listing on women in 
rural areas worldwide (Appendix C) • This international bi- • 
bliography is less exhaustive than tie m^n bibliography, 
but includes recent articles provided by the CAIN search and 
therefore supplements the already existing annotated bibli- 
ography on "Women in Worldwide Development" (see Buvinic in 
Appendix E, entitled "Bibliography of Bibliographies of Wom- 



(U) The CAIN (CAtaloging and INdexing) data base is 
the machine-readable file generated by the National Agricul- 
tural library and corresponds to its printed publication, 
the Bibliography of Ajgriculture. Approximately 12,000 re- 
cords are added each month. The on-line file goes back to 
1970. 

(5) The EPIC (Educational Resources Information Cen- 
ter) data base is maintained by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Each month about 1,000 new reports and 1,500 new- 
journal articles are added to the on-line file, which g.bes 
back to 1 966. 



en in rural America") . For the review^ research based on 
quanitative data was selected for analysis from the rest of 
the material found in the bfbliographic search. This re- 
search was then analyzed as to time, autljor^ place^ termi- 
nology^ source of funding^ methodology ^ data base^ purpose, 
'content and r^esults. Through this operation it became ap- 
parent that the chronological ordering of the research was 
the best way to present it for review pur poses. The analy- 
sis of the research* is therefore linked to historical ev- 
ents. Since the focus of this review is research about wom- 
en, the ' treatment o^ women in the research and the way this 
treatment has changed over time provided appropriate head- 
ings for the five decades covered in the review. 

Overview 

In order to examine critically how women have been 
and are being perceived and what this means in terms of so- 
ciologicaL theories and perspectives, sexism has to be taken 
into account. Much research is unavoi^ingly and uninten- 
tionally sexistp because it is undertaken within a society 
that has institutionalized sexism. Fi^om its beginning in 
I8a8 until today^ the womaii's movement has fostered the 
identification and definition of the nature of sexism just 
as the civil rights movement focused attention on the nature 
of. racism. Both "isms" are present when people and institu- 
tions differentiate solely on the basis of se.x or race. 
Although there is a differentiation on the basis of people's 

9 



capabilities r intelligence and physical characteristics^ 
there is mpre variation intrasex than intersex. The only 
substantiated differentiation on the pasis of sex concerns 
the reproductive functions. . Historically r this function has 

* 0 

carried over to define all of women's activities. 

Attitudes^ values* and societal definitions .of wom- 
en's roles r importance and place ^ have caused two serious 
5Lnd interrelated oversights notable in research on women. 
In a disfcussion on planning and women in development, Irene 
Tinker (6) refers to these as. the errors of omission and re- 
inforcement. 

The error of omission occifrs when researchers fail 
to acknowledge the traditional productive roles which women 
play. For instance, women have always been farmers, not 
just in- the sense of the "farmer" as we envision the man be- 
hind the plow, and now on the combine, but in the sense of 
the woman tilling the land> producing and ^processing, food, 
caring for livestock and bearing and caring for children. 
She cannot be accurately termed a "hired hand," or "unpaid 
family laborer," and should no more be primarily identified 
as the "farmer's wife" than should the male be primarily 
identified as the "farmer's husband." She is a farmer. 

BesLpkes being farmers, women are also farm manag- 
ers, breeders, and ranchers, and occupy countless other oc- 
cupational categories associated with agriculture in their 

(6) See Tinker and Bramsen, the ' "Introduction : The Sem- 
inar on Women in Development," (1976), in Appendix C« 

10 . , 



own right* There is no single type of "rural" wbnan. Some 
live and* work on family farms^* Some live on corporate* farms 
and live more like suburban women. Others live^^ln ;rural 
communities^ or rural non-farm areas, . . 

Of women who live on the four million fajms in \ke 
United States^ 92 percent are part of husband-wife teams. 
Seventy-four thousand women .own and manage farms^ and U.5 
percent of all farms are headed by women. Women farm work- • 
ers make up, one-fifth of the agriculturally employed as of 
1976^ but Women have an unemployment rate of U.9 percent 
compared to male agriculture workers of 2 percent. The ma- • 
jority (57 percent) of unpaid farm laborers are women.^ Wom- 
en pursuing educaticJfrB in agricultural fields has risen from 
2.6 percent in 1965 to 13.5 percent in 1974 and to 26 p6r- 
cent in 1976. \ - 

What are other »facts about women in rural America? 

, ft 

A quarter of the female papulation lives there. Tho median 

earnings of year-round^ full-time women workers in agricul* 

tural occupations are less than half that of men': $2,503 ^ 

compared to $5^619. Women in agriculture not only earn less 

than menr but entry level positions are lower for women and 

chances for promotions and raises are less thafi for men 

# 

(Knotts and Kuznik, 1975).. 

Women '^in rur»l areas who work for wages outside 
the home areo a' growing force as more and more enter the la-' 
bor market. Sural 'women who are employed are most likely to 
be 20-24 years of age or between 40-55, which means that 

8 



many leave the labor force during the child-bearing and 
child-rearing .years. Generally speakingr about two-thirds 
of rural women participate in the labor market' on a 
full-time basis. Most work women do is low paid or unpaid 
labor (7). 

The recent focus on ,the "changing role of farm' 
women" can be looked at from a different perspective. Have 
women's roles changed^ od> is there now an acknowledgement of 
the productive part women play? Women may have been over- 
looked. A more appropriate description of what is happening 
may be "the changing consciousness of women and men about 
the role of women on farms." 

The other problem of research which Tinker des- 
cribes is the error of reinforcement. The error of rein- 
forcement occurs when ^searchers reinfbrce values, "already 
in existence in the society . which restricts women's activi- 
ties to household^ child-bearing and child-rearing 
tasks"(8). 

In this review^ for example^ although all twenty- 
three studies in-volved topics concerning women in rural ar- - 
easr seven directly focused on farm wives and six on farm 
womenr making a total thirteen who looked at the farm po- 
pulation (U percent^ of. the population). Of the eight re- 

(7) Statistics from: The Congressional Clearinghouse 
on Women's Bights^ Washington^ D.C. and A Statistical Por- 
trait of Women in the D.S.^ U.S. Census Bureau Series P-23 
No. 58^ Washington^ D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office^ 
April, 197-6. 

(8) Tinker, op. cit. ■ - ^ 
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searchers who studied rural or ?»rurbaji/* areas and women in" 
gen^ral^ all ''but one researcher focused on these woraei/'in 
• tetas of their position as wives^ motJhers and members of fa- 
nilies. . A total of eight studies were done principally on 
women as wiveSr ^and that is how they are termed in the stu- • 

. ■ o . 

dies. Only two studies focused on girls. Very f=ew studies 
focused on women as persons r with the roles of wife and 
mother as part of the total makeup of the individuals in- 
volved. Wo^n are not very visible in the literature , and 
when they appear ^ they are w&st frequently, examined in ligh't 
of o their roles as wives and mothers. 

BesearchisrSr both male and femaler are submerged 
in particular perspectives that^ when considering the whole 
spectrum of human experience and invQlvementr cannot'and 
should not continue to infltielnce social science research. 
Stereotyping by sex is no more valid now than ever in the 
past'i 

/ In the introduction to Another- Voice (9V\ Miilm^in 

and Kanter statue their reasons for collecting and publishing 
a book of research reviews«^'in different; areas of -sociology 
and how they relate to women. Their purpose Is aptly stat-r 
ed^ and this review of the research on women in rural Ameri- 
ca was undertaken for similgygj;i?easons: 

(9) Marcia Millman and. Bpsaibeth Moss Kanter '(eds.)r 
Another - Voice : Feminist Perspectives on Social Life' and So- ; 
cial CSGi ehce , New Yoirk: Anchor Books/Doubleday> 1975. 



Our purpose was not primarily tc see whether 
women are treated stereotypically in social sci- 
ence^ although that might be an unavoidable fea* 
ture of the analysis* Nor do we wish to res- 
trict our exploration to examining women's ne- 
^fleeted participation in the social world 
[several excellent collections^ such, as Hii- 
ber's(10)r meets this need]. Instead^ we wish 
to reassess the basic^ theories, paradigms, sub- • 
stantive concerns, and methodologies of sociolo- 
gy and the social sciences /to see what changes 
. are needed to make social theory and research 
reflect the multitude of both feitfale and male 
realities and interests* We also wanted ta pro- 
vide critical bibliographic reviews of existing 
studies about women to help orient the readers., 
vho wish to do further reading and research, 
(p-. viii) 

In their collection, Millman and Kantep outline 
some themes which emerge in the rese^arch which limit conven- 
tional social science. These poihts fit under the general 
headings of Tinker's errors of omission and reinforcement. 
Under errors of omission comes the idea of amplifying social 
sci'^nce research to include areas not previously researched. 
In this review, the section on research questions is a list 

of thei,® omissions. Some of the areas were not researched 

j ' • . - - ■ ' 

due...:£ra^ t^^^^^^ vision involved wrhen researchers do not 

• ■ ~ ■ * 

go beyond a view of women forged out of traditional societal 
attitudes which more recently have been properly brought 
into perspective with current data (11). Superceding these 



(1.0) Jokn Huber "(ed.) , Changing Womeip in a Changing So- 
ciety, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press^-1973, 

(11) Joan Huber, "Peview Essay : Sociology," Signs, 
Spring 1976. 
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attitudes woulja be as simple as viewing women on the farm^ 
foy example^ as active partners and individuals^ not simply 
asf"farm wives." 

Another bias included under the omissioi. .::d r.fein- 
forcement headings and which threads through much of the re- 
search on women is that the supportive^ expressive^ informal 
and private side of life is ignored or not valued as a focus 



for research* 

Still another basic error is generalizing without 
regard to sex as 5. factor- Studies purport to be about 
Mp-eople"' when the data is actually cn men. Sex of research- 
ersr funder^ informants and/or subjects is not taken into^ 
account. Differences in male-female response are not re- 
corded. These differjBnces are sometimes crucial to the ana- 
lysis^ since women and men occupy different spheres and en- 
tertaih different perspectives. For example^ in '^a'^iSJb In- 
ternational Harvester's nationwide poll of 1^000 farm 
households^ when asked^ "If something happened to the, hus- 
band in your household^ could the wife successfully manage 
the farm operation?" women and men had different responses, 
ffhile 56 percent of the men said women could either manage 
the farm alone or with helpr 81 percent of t^e women.^&ec- ; 
lared they could do it. . A gue-stion the survey di^d not in- 
clude was: "If something happened to the wife in your 
household^ could the husband successfully manage the- farm 
operation?" 



CHAPTEE TWO 



BEVIEW OF TH2 BESEABCH LITEBATUBE OP WOMEN IN BUPAI .AMEBICA 
Wcjeii and the Use of Time 

3 , , . .... ^ 

Sociological research focusing primarily on vomen 
did not emerge until the late 1920's and early 1930»Sr when 
four researchers studied the use of time by women. They^^- 
compared time spent in diffetent tasks using urbian^ rural 
farm and rural nonfarm categories. Theise studies included 
Ina Crawford's "The Use of Time by Farm Women" {1 927) j^/ Maud 
Wilson's "Use of Time by Oregon Homemakers" (1929) r Grace 
Wasson's "The Use of Time by South Dakota Farm Hoii. icers" 
(1930) andXucy Studley 's "Belationship of the Farm Home to 
Farm Business" (4531) . These four women were prompted to 
carry out these studies by the passage of the Purnell Act of 
1925r in which Congress appropriated funds to ^upport re- 
search in rural areas. The Purnell National Committee on 
Bural Home Management Studies chose "The' Pi:esent Use of Time 
-by Homemakers" as one of their national priorities. These 
four studiesi^^ sponsored by the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Minnesota^ South Dakota^ Idaho and Oregon^ pursued 
this directive. 

The findi-ngs showed that w6meri^/5tl farms .spent lon- 
ger hours working in and outside the home than -th^^ — ^ 
counter^a£ts^__pijaj#^E^rd--^dun"d'"^^ the^use of 
tiae by farm homemakers with that of town homemakers^ ^he v 



greatest difference found is in the. amount of turner spent on 
the other or outside work^ and that difference/ is to be ex- 
pected. Farm women spent 5.8 percent of their time on this 
division of labor in contrast to 0.1 percent spent by town 
women" (1927:8) . ^ 

In the category of most wanted purchasable items'/^ 
the Crawford study also found that farm women desired plum- 
bing and lighting systems. Town women preferred electrical 
appliances and new furniture (1927:12). In addition, 'the 
same study reflected the ideal and goals of the time: / 

One of the main o^bjecti/es in the present meithod 
of teaching Home Economics is to instill into 
thfe minds of girls the idea, that no nobler pro- 
fession exists than that of homemaker. There 
are the chosen few who have a special talent but 
are not gifted or trained in the art of homemak- 
ingr who prefer to leave the household responsi- 
bilities to servants and render their services 
to the family by continuing their. former profes- ' 
sions. (.1927:12) 

Women were seen in light of ascribed and well de- 
fined roles, and in Crawford's opinion, those women who re- 
j'^cted the societal norms were: a) somehow unfit or igno- 
rant of domestic Work ^ and b) of a socioeconomic level to 
have household and child care duties taken care of by domes- 
tic help. ^-"^^ ^ 

' ^^^^_Thesje-__st-u^ i^eisT^were^ they were 

^the first in which the beliavior of women in rural areas was 
looked at as the primary object of study. Definite differ- 
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^ences were found in the lifestyles^ situations and needs of 
vomen in rural and urban areas. The government had decided 
to fund such projects and made the studies^^ of management of 
time and energy in the home a national pric|rity* 

It is also important to notev'the vay women were 
termed in the various studies. For example^ Crawford titled 
her study "The Use of Time by Farm Women^" and ffasson and 

Wilson used the occupational status^ "homemaXer" in their. 

^' > ■ 

titles. Studleyr although her study wjas essentially a time 

f . . ■ ''. 

■■ ■ \ ■ 

study as well^ titled it ;;,"Belationship of the Farm Home to 
Farm Business." By analyzing the way terminology changes 
over time^ the frame of reference of the researchers can be 
traced and identified. \ 

Although very., simple in design, these four 
ground-breaking studies paved the^.j|fay for the recognition of 
the contribution of the women in rural America, brought out 
special concerns of women in rural areais, and fostered other 
research of this type. 

Women and "Hard Til£s" 

In Jtjie_jthir±ies-r— resear'ch""^e^^^ into areas beyond 
time-studies of women and t'heir contribution as .homemakers. 
General economic depression and reduced househ'oldj incomes 
forced research to focus on the economic problems of women 
in rural areas. Studies done in this decade singled out 
women and their economic needs, requirements and -position. 
The Studies included: Orie Hatcher's "Rural Girls in the 
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City .for Work" (1930)^ E. L. Morgan^^s "Pural Women and the 
Works Progress Program:^ A Partial Analysis of Levels of 
Living" (1937)^ and Margaret Hagood ' s "Mothers of the South: 
Portriture of the White Tenant Farm Women" (1939) • 

Hatcher studied the migration .of rural girls who 
left farm backgrounds to seek work in the cities. The study 
concluded that rural girls were forced to migrate in order 
to find employmente Employment opportunities in rural areas 
were scarce^ so women migrated to the cities wiiere they 
found service type employment. The general cultural empha- 
sis on marriage and homemaking for their age group was ap- 
parent in this study and studies- at the time. For a des- 
criptonr see Nora Miller's "The Girls in the I?ural Family" 
(1935) . ^ ;.■ 

Morgan et ale, in their analysis cOf women and the 
Works Progress Administra tion, concluded that the 553 women 
who participated in the sewing room program required the as- 
sistance to survive. :n'he study seemed to^ try:^to justify the* 

program^ not in terms of whetJier the program was necessary 

"so"mucTr"ars"i t was in terms of the necessity of providing 
programs. for women, .The study went into great detail in 
order to grve"¥or¥"than adequate evidence that the women in 
the sample required outride assistance* The fact that the 
majority of the women were; married required the verification 
of their position as principal wage earner ^ under the as- 
sumption that married women had no • justification for seeking 
employment; 



The researchers also advised thalt the employment 
needs of persons who came within the scope of the program^ 
• and others of its type^ should be determined in advance 
(1937:29). This could be taken to mean that the pressing 
needs of women be^ taken into account before developing pro- 
grams. Women in the study^ for example^ desired training 
for clerical^ agricultural^ manufacturing professions and 
trades^ and service occupations as well as the sewing exper- 
ience. , ' 

Hagood (1939) explored the deprivation, and suffer- 
ing of the whit'e f^e'nant farm women^ It was one of the first 
studies to bring out role strains for women r by analyzing 
the fetress of these^ women's triple roles as mdtherr 
housekeeper and field laborer. ^ . . 

These studies were a definite departure from the 
concerns of the earlier decade. The scope of women under 
concern widened decidedly^ and came to include young women^ 
single women^ tenant farmers^ and women who were not employ- 

1 arbl^~i-^i--t-be---pr^i-va%e— sectrOE^^^ 

ties and their age p training^ and experience. The studies 
all concerned women who were workers both in and out of. the 

traditionally defined female sphere of 'the household.^ and 

' - ■ ' ■ -J 

dealt' with the economic ' and social realities f aced by w.omen 
of varying age,, position and background. 

Although not specifically on women^ another study 
at this tim^e deserves attention. 'In 1932r Walter Wilcox et 
al. published a study . ent it led "Eelaticn of Variations in 
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the Human Factor to Financial Returns in Farming^ " This 
study attempted to look at the success of dairy farmers and 
aspects such as their prior experience in farming, intellec- 
tual aptitude^ inheritance of property, genetic makeup, at- - 
tdtudes and motivation. For part of the study, the farmers 
were asked to rank 15 items vjiich in their opinion contri- 
buted to their occupational' successc In this ranking^ the 
item "cooperation of wives" appeared second highest on the 
list, coming after first ranked "experience in farming." 
The study also found a high degree of relationship between 
partnership of the women and the earnings of the farm. 

The researchers appe^rently ^id not expect the fac- 
tor of the "wife" to have so much impact in the study. They 
explain, "A comparison of the earnings of these two groups 
of families indicates that the farmers were entirely right 
in giving so much credit for -their success in farming to the 
■ cooperation of their wives" (193.2' 15) . The researchers de- • 
fined their idea of cooperation by stating ". * . all those 
ways in which ^the wife^ of a farmer may or may not be of 
help, some of which are: helping ma k e^TK e"fa'r iir~pl^ 
ing an active interest: and understanding the many farm prob- 
lems, assisting in making .adjustments of the farm budget, 

* ' " ' 

and helping occasionally with the chore work," (19S2:15). 

• • For these researchers the idea that a woman con- 

tributed the farm in a significant way , or even under- 

stood farm problems, was tx^eated with surprise and accommo- 

dation« ' The focal point of tlils study was men, and as a 
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factor of subsidiary importance^ their "wives," The study 
also included the "effect of grown sons at home." No men- 
tion was made of daughters except that in one table children 
were categorized by sex« 

■ y o gen D u r i n2 th e Second World War 

, While during the thirties researchers looked at 
women in th'eir >;Own right'^ in the following decade research 
on women ceased- as the U.S. entered the war. Millions of 
women wero recruited into the Women's Land Army, which 
helpe^ keep agr i-cultural production alive during ^^the labor 
drain r(See Coivin^ 1942; Hall\ and 1945; and "Need for 

Women in Agriculture," 19UU) . Although no research. was . 
found to include in this rieview, it is important to remember 
that during the war years women were ip the fields perf qrm- 
ing every conceivable type of agricultural task. The women 
in the Land Army represented varied .backgrounds, occupa- 
tions,' classes and ages. As research moved into the next 
decades, the performance record of women from both rural and 
urban areas (women from urban areas participated in th'3 Land 
Army or came out~~to~~t*he f teld^-^tcL hel.p_^i^^ and holi- 

days) was forgotten; In the 1950' s and 60 's, the trend was 
to look at women as they related to men and family life — as 
wives and mothers--and restrict the analysis to the spheres 
which included these functions. 
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Wome'aJs Place 

In the 1950' s, women reappeared in stuflies. In 
1951 Paul landis published ••Two Generations of Sural and Dr- 
ban Women Appraise Marital Happiness." landis found no dif- 
ferences in the marital happiness of rural and urban women. 
He did find that economic factors were the most mentioned in 
regards to marital bliss^ problems or adjustments. 

Bobert Bloody Jr,^ in his 1958 study, "The Divi- 
.sion.of Labor in City and Farm Families" conf irmed his hy- 
pothesis that farm women performed a larger share of 
household tasks than city wives and -that they "helped^* their 
husbands with their work. Blood's findings reaffirmed those 
that came out of the time studies of over ' twenty, years ear- 
lier. The result of Blood's study was the identification of 
the separation of the work place from the place of residence 
for most urban husbands as one major difference between ur- 
ban and farm family life. Concurrently, "farm woraenrinvest 
substantially more ti^me and en.^tgy in tasks around the Kb me 
which contribute directly to the "physical or financial well 
b-eing of other family members" (1958: 173). 

In his dii?cassion; Blood s^irg^.ested that urban wom- 
en were "spoiled" and farm women wjere "Amazons" (1958:173). 
WonderingJolrr~Toua~~wh:y--f^-r^ so much more time on 

tasjcs in and out of the heme, he concluded t^iaTTtTriras— in.^__^ 
the 'n^^Hre of tarming .as an occupationr which "invo'lves many 
taskk which require little strength or skill and. for which 
women'c^n therefore be utilized as helpers" (1958:173)". 

. "■' 20 . 



Near the conclusion of his study. Blood mentioned th^ fact 
that the median urban family income in 195U was almost dou- 
ble that of farm families. This economic factor more than 
any other would seem to be a more reasonable--wa-y- of account- 
ing for tl^ fact that farm women, far from being some spe- 
cial spiecies of superwomen, were normal and pr.oductive mem- 
bers of farming operations which required and needed their 
participation in order to survive. In Blood's frame of re- 
ference, ^however, women and men were placed in well deli- 



neated categories, and in the ca^re-^^^^faxlTwomen, defined as 
abnormal and incapable. . f 

Murray Straus conducted two studies, "The Role of 
the Wife in the Settlement of the Columbia Basin Project". 
(1958) and "Family^ Role Differentiation and Technological 
Change in Farming" (1960) , which also placed men and women 
into categories. In the fir^t study he concluded that 
"wives of high- success farmers were found to be a better ad- 
justed, more optimistic and persevering group than were the 
wives of . low-income settlers" (1960:220). His definition 
of "better adjusted" included the ?icceptance of male domi- 
nance by the "high group" wives (1 958: 62) , (1 ) . 

In the later study, Straus u5ed the idea of a 
"wife role' factor" where the wife's ability to play an 
"integrative-supportive" role was tested in regards to tech^ 



_CD The subsidiary role expected of females is equated 
with the'^raalce-up of^^an jinhealthy individual in Inge K.'Bro- 
verman, et al., "Sex Fore Stereo t^y.pje_s:? A Current Apprais- 
al." JouEnal ^of Social Issues, Vol. 28 (217^9-7-2.— — 



nological competence of the husband* The functioncS of a 
woman who played an "integrative-supportive" role were de- 
fined as mainly family oriented and e aotionally supportive, 
rather than farm-oriented and work contributions (1960:225) 
low success"^ group wives were those women who exhibited a 
general "lack of orientation" to the homemaking role 
(1960:223). 

Straus characterized women in this manner: 

For the high competence group, technological 
complexltyr perhaps beyond the wife's knowledge 
or skilly apparently attenuates the possibili* 
ties for the wife to make a useful managerial 
contribution. (1960:225) 

He did not find a causal relationship in regards 

to whether the wife's ability, to play an 

"integrative-supportive" role facilitated her husband with 
regard to .technological competence^ or whether* it .was the 
husband's increasing technological competence which encour- 
age^ the wife's emphasis on the "integrative-supporti ve" 
role. Just as in the earlier analysis of the Blood (1958) 
study^ income level may have a more probable bear ing on 
technological change in farming and the resultant shift in 
the visible role enactment by husband and .wife. These stu- 
diesy by trying to find relationsliips between stereotypical 
visions of "wives" and farm success, technological ad vance- 
ment, or participation in farm work, show how woman's posi- 
tion can be misinterpreted by not viewing her as an indivi- 
dual participant within a larger framework, * 



^Although overall structural forces had been a fac- 
tor for research in the thirties^ and women were critical in 
carrying agriculture through the war the fifties saw 

research coi^ie to focus on the individual level .^^Wbrnen were 




This perspectiv^e-^est'ricted women to a sphere delineated by 
malefe and described in male terms. Economic factors^ evi- 
dent in the earlier studies and brought out by women's pro- 
ductive function during the forties^ were not stressed. 
These studies Ijaid the basis for work d one in the^ 60 ' s which 
continue*! to view women, in a similar ^ restricted manner • 

E. A. Wilkening began his. studies of jbint deci- \ 
sion making in the late 50's but because most of his work on 
this subject was published in the 60' s^ a discussion of his, 
istudies will be included in the following section. 

Women as Wives 

In the 1960's^ studies of women were carried out 
■^Ji^regard to position in the familyr role dif f erentiation ^ ^ 
decision^^iSlciitg^. marital happiness^ migratory status,* and 
patterns in education /fertility and employment « Except for 
two studies^ women were viewed principally as "wives," 

E, A, Wilkening^ together with other researchers/ 
conducted a number of studies on joint decision making and 
aspirations in regard to farm families, . They include: 
."Joint Decision Making in Farm Families as a Function of 
Status"^ and Bole^" 1958; "A Comparison of Husband and Wife 
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Baking of Faro Husbands and Hives in Wisconsin ^'^^'ise?; 
••aspirations and Task Involvement as Belated to Decision' 
Baking among Farm Husbands and Wives^lV 1968; and "Consensus 
in aspirations for Farm Improvement and Adoption of Farm 
Practices," 1969. ^ 

Wilkening discovered a curvilinear relationship ^ 
between income and the level of joint decision making. This 

type of decision making is low in bo^th high and low income 

/ ■ ■ . f « ■ 

families (1958). His findings were that" the, involvement of, 
the husband and-'wife in decision making pertaining to family 
and farm is a product of the goals and means for attaining 
these -goa Is r which may change over' timer as well a^ a pro- 
duct of institutionali^'ed* definitions of husband and wife 
roles'. , . -V . 

. Wilkening was skeptical of the simplistic model of 
task segregation as seen in earlier studies^ and was to con- 
elude that "While the division of labor between farm and 
household was expected^ the division of labor within the fa- 
mily area between husband and wife suggests the responsibil- 
ity for family tasks follow the interests 'ah-d availability 
of the spouses rather than followixLjg traditional role expec- 
-tations that the woman ought to be responsible for all 
household tasks" (1967:71 1) . While there was "a tendency 
for a division of labor between farm and family tasks^" 
Wilkening also found that "farm wives who participate highly 

2U 



in the farm area do not participatie highly in the household 
, areav and those who participated highly^ t'^'^^dpmestic chores 
^ do not necessarily participate highly in household mainte- 

nance and in children's socialization" (1967:710) • 

... ' . ^ 

In his^ 1969 study, l^ilkening found that . consensus 
in aspirations between husband and wife is associated with 
higher Chdopt ion than when only one spouse has high aspira- 
tions. The f<n^mer^. theory that practice adoption "is higher 
when the husband has high ^nd the wife has low aspirations 
for farm improvement than when the opposite is tr*oe was not 
supported. In the discussion-, Wilkening states, ^ 



We have presented here further evidence that the 
nature of the farm enterprise is affected by the 
' role of the wife. Specifically, our data show 
that the . aTspirations of the wife in combination 
with those of the husband have consequences for 
the adoption of different types of iftjproved farm 
practices. The nature of the consequence varies 
according to the type of practice and is condi- 
tioned by the level of farm income and by the 
wife's iijvolvement in the business side -of the 
farm enterprise. (1969:193) ^ 

'.I ^ 

Just a? in the Wilcox study of 1932, Wilkeni^g and 
'^Guerrero substantiated the fact that women play an influen- 
tial role on the farm. But the- study categorized the input 
of the woman- in ths following manner. "Sb^ is more concerne<^ 
with practices that are observable and affect immediate cash 
out-lay as well as return, whereas the husband is somewhat 
more concerned with the management aspects- of the land and 
livestock. The consequences of these management practices . 
for economic return, for prestige, or for labor-saving may 



not be as ap/parent to the wife" (1969: 193). These research- 
ers' analysis of the findings clearly portrayed the woman as 
being shortsighted and less astute than her husband* When 
two people act- in concert to operate a family farm^ general- 
izii'ig about the two in the manner above makes the research- ^ 
ers fall into the same trap their stuay just refuted* That 
is^ categorization on the basis of sex is not valid in the 
interpretation of the data* 

Lee Burchinal (Correlates of Marital Satisfaction 
for Rural Married Couples, 1961) looked at rural-urban dif- 
ferences in marital satisf act ion, just as Landis (1951) had 
ten years earlier* As in the earlier study, no significant 
difference was found as to place of residence* 

Gerald Windham, in his 1963 study, "Formal Parti- 
cipation of Migrant Housewives in an Urban Community," ob- 
served "housewives" who lived in cities but migrated from 
rural areas* For the purposes of this review, there is 
nothing notable to report^ (Foir a recent ^case study ap- 
proach to this issue and a look at the problems facing women 
who migrate ^:rom rural to urban areas see Kahn, 1 973)* 

In 1966 Geraldine Terry, et al* studied the "Labor 
Force characteristics of Women in Lo>f-Income Eural Areas pf, 
the South*" This was a marked departure from the line of 
previous research and from, the focus on womeil as wives. It 
examined the labor force experience of women, their atti- 
tudes towapd employment, and looked at the participation of,-; 
women in the labor force as related to their positioil in the 
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family^ age^ educatioftr and level of living. As compared to 
national statistics on womenr these women had less educa- 
tion'r were slightly olderr and were willing to work, for re- 
latively lower wages than the average. 

In 1969 and 1970r James Tarver^ et al* also 
varied from the focus on women as wives, Tarver examined 
the relationship between fertility r years of formal educa- 
tion achieved^ ..the number of employed women and the urban- 
rural continuum ("Gradients of Urban Influence on the Educa- 
tional^ Employment^ and Fertility Patterns of Women,^" 1969; 
and. "Urban Influence on the Fertility and Employment Pat- 
terns of Women Living in Homogeneous Areas^" 1970) • Tarver 
found that the closer to a rural arear the higher the fer- 
tility level among women^ the lower their'level of . formal 
education^ and the lower the proportion of employed women. 
Distance from metropolitan areas -did provide significant 
differentials among women in rural and urban areas. 

The Seventies: Women E me rge 

The Terry and Tarver studies marked t^e beginning 
of ress^rch in the seventies which classify women as women 
in the titles and studies^ breaking out of the earlier focus 
on women as wives. ' Of these studies, the term "women" or 
"v^^oman" appears in the . titles of all of the nine studies- ex- 
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cept twOr which retain the term "wives* " Obviously^ in some 
studies the terminology used reflects the goals of the stu- 
dy. Noting this change in the naming of women^ however ^ 
points out a shift of focus. 

Although some research continues to show women 
primarily as wives and molfhers^ with men as the focal point r 
in other works an attempt is made to look at women as the 
objetrts and originators of study and in their own ii'g^it. 
Taking the,se studies from early to mid seventies^ the foi- 
lowing patterns and areas of concern can be observed.*^ 

Stanley Eitzen^ in his "A Study of iToluntary Asso- - 
ciation Memberships Among Middleclass Women" (1970) , looked 
at rural-urban comparisons of voluntary association Member- 
ships among women* He found that res,idents of small rural 
towns had fewer of these memberships than residents" of utore 
urban towns and cities. 

In 1972r two studies followed the Tarver tradition 
by looking at women and patterns of fertilityr employment 
and education compared to urban women. Bruce Gardner^ in 
his study r "Economic Aspects of the Fertility of Pural-Farm 
and Urban Women^'* found that by', purely economic standards^ 
the ntjmber of children born per family was affected by cer- 
tain variables. The more education and higher the income of 
the female^ the fewer children. The more education and in- 
come of the maler the moxe children. Although Gardner stat- 
ed that he found significant rural-urban differences^ he did 
not elaborate on these differences^ preferring instead to 
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say that the "variajbles in the estimated fertility functionr 
except for race^ work in essentially the same way for both 
rural-farm and urban populations" (1972:523). 

Janes Sweet, in his study^ "The Employment of 
Bural Farm Wives" (1972) , found that rural farm women were 
entering the labcr force in growing numbers. His study was 
an attempt to raise issues in regard to rural women in the 
work force. He found that women in the South were more 
likely to be employed in the work forx^e, farm women living 
in metropolitan areas were more likely to have a paid job, 
employment rates tended to increase with higher. levels of 
education, and women married to* men with nonfarm jobs had 
higher rates of employment than women married to men in farm 
jobs. He also listed five research, questions for further* 
study in the area. . ' 

Barbara Sawer 's study , "Predictors of the Farm 
wife^s Involvement in General Management and Adoption Deci- 
sions" (1973) r examined the activities which led to women's 
involvement in decisions. As Wilkening had founds decision- 
making was found to be a joint effort based on many' factors. 
The woman's involvement came from her participation and in- 
volvement in the farm activities in which she had an inter- 
est . 

In 197U, Harold Feldman and Margaret Feldman con- 
'^"Cted a study which found role conflict among rurban {small 
towns and surrounding areas) welfare women. ' The study, 
called "The Belationship Between the Family and Occupational 



Functioning in a Sample of Burban Welfare Woiaeny" found con 
flicts between commitment to heme and family and the pres- 
sures and necessity of working at a paid job. This was the 
first study since Hagood. (19.39) and Terry (1966) to'look at 
the problem of wdnen who have paid employment o^itside the 
home and also maintain responsibility for home and family* 
As the Peldman and Peldman study states ^ "Working women are 
different from men who work in th&t their employment brings 
on a second job/ adding the 'male' task of provider to that 
of homemakerr wife and mother" (1974:36). In. this study, 
the women received less help in the housework from their 
husbands than they did from their children.. In addition, 
the women experienced guilt feelings about receiving assis- 
tance for these duties (1974:«;8«49) • As in the "earlier Ha- 
good and Terry studies, this study concerned low income, 
welfaire, or tenant farm women. 

In 1974, Terrf, et al. updated their 1966 study by 
looking at the "Changes in Labor Forc6 Characteristics of 
Women in Low-Income Pural Areas of the South." They found 
that the woman's position in ttie family greatly influenced 
her employment; that for those women who worked, educational 

i ' • . 

attainment and race had more bearing on occupational choice 
than did family position; and the difference between the la- 
l^or force participation rate of farm wives and other women 
decreased considerably between 1960 and 1966. 

In Jeanne Hafstxcm's 197^1 study, "Early Background 
and Later Life Style," women with farm, rural and urban 
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backgrounds were compared. This is another study which exa- 
mined rural-urban differ^nces and women— this time the ef- 
fiect of a woman's early environment and her later aspira- 
tions^ satisfactions^ and attitudes, 

t This study confined itself to a discussion of wom- 
en as wives. No .significant differences were found among 
rural-reared^ farm-reared^ and urban-reared wives in chareic- 
teristics of family si^zer ages of wife and husband, number 
of years married, family income and frequency of money prob- 
lems. Almost half of tlie women were employed outside the 
home- Education levels did tend to differentiate; urban- 
reared waives had more formal schooling and farm-reared wives 
the least. 

On decision- nakingr the sample showed rural -urban 
differences on two questions--which^ friends the f^.mily would 
see, and the number of children to have. In regard to these 
questions the study found: "rural-reared wives are living 
in somewhat more egalitarian families than the other two 
groups. When one spouse was primarily responsible for de- 
ciding these questions, the urban and rural-reared wives, 
rather than their husbands, were more likely to make the de- 
cisions. Howeverr the opposite was true of farm-reared 
wives" (197U:2) . • - ' 

Attitudinal differences^ were also found which 
showed farm-reared women to be the most traditionally or- 
iented of the three groups. 

In the Warlys Knntson and Dean Schrein.(gr study 



(^Income Peturns for Working Women by Place of Eesidencer" 
1975) r an important diffetence between rural-urban women and 
their income was found. Their findiix^r^s: 



The results of the income different ial model im- 
ply that the woman living. in an SMSA area earns 
more than the wom^h in a" non-SMSAr nonfarm area, 
all othe^r factors hold constant. The data show 
that the income of a woman in a non-SHSAr non- 
farm area was 82 percent of the income of a wom- 
an in a SMSAr nonfarm area with the difference 
in the cost of living between the two regions 
estimated at about 85 percent (as computed for 
one policy program) . Thus, the income differen- 
y t.ial may be slightly greater than the estimated 

cost of living d'^if f erential,^; (1975:48) 

The last study included in. the review is Philip 
Fulton's "Setting of Social Contact and Status Advancement 
Through Harriage: A Study of Bural Women," (1975) , in which 
he looked at status advancement of rural women through mar- 
. riage* The only raral-urban difference found was the fact 
that a woman's "positive personal characteristics" were more 
significant in a rural setting than an urban one. These at- 
tributes were defined as intelligencer academic performancer 
concern for mobility^ and aspirations (1975^:U6). The study 
cciicerned womeri fi-nuing vprouiising hiisbands. *• A vomcin's 
status was measured by looking^first at her father 'Sr then 
her husband's income(2). In this study, women were again 
viewed as they relate to men. 



(2) A critique of stratification by this means is found 
in Joan Acker , "Wo^iien and Social Stratification:- A Case of 
Intellectual Sexism," in Joan Huber (ed.) , Chanqin^ Women in 
a Ch ang ing SocietVr Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1 973. 
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The studies in the seventies show a branching out" 
and expansion of research since 1927^ whenlna Crawford 
looked at "The Dse of Time by Farm Women* " Now there is an 
examination, of women in rural areas and employment^ educa-^ 
tionr fertility^ position in the familyr status^ decision 
making^ association membershipr aspirations^ attitudesr 
earninvjs and^ involvement in management. For the first time^ 
women dre researched in regard to their position as indivi- 
duals within a family and individuals whc participate in the 
labor force (both in and outside of the heme). There con- 
tinues to be research conducted by comparison with urban ar- 
eas as well. 

Is., Know ? 

From these studies At is evident that women's role 
in rural areas has warranted studies specifically about wom- 
en,^ It can also be concluded that comparisons can be made 
regarding women and their situation in rural areas as op- 
posed to women and their situation in urban areas. What we 

know specifically about women inXrural areas as a result of 

\ 

these studies is not clear cut, because more questions arise 
from* the research than concrete answer's^ These studies 
serve almost to substantiate women's influence and partiier- 
ship, whereas in. research concerning men and^ "people, " their 
position asr contributors is taken for grantedX^Since re- 
search has now shown that women are there, and contributing, 
it is now beginning to expand on the problems and issues 



facing women as individuals who inhabit and experience a 
different world than men. 

Many of the studiei^ in thistreview were conducted 
.from an identifiable perspective that may .or may not show 
women in a realistic light. We do know that the research on 
women in rural areas is changing focusr and that this ampli- 
fied perspective and different approach may open up expanded 
and new lines of research. 

In the following discussion ^ dominant themes and, 
issues which come out of the research are examined in the 
light of research foci and methods. Many of the questions 
which come out of the r'^search are cited in regard to issues 
and problems identified through research^ and constitute a 
list of researchable questions which is included as a sug- 
gest.ion for future studies. 
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CHSP.TEB THBEE. 
KESEABCH: ACHIEVING A BALANCE 

yntppduc^ion 

As Grace E. Prysinger^ chief home economist for 
the United States Department of Agriculture^ stated in 
1925(1) r "Rural Women have been analyzed^ patronized, and 
cartoonized, but^they have never been eulogized , idealized, 
and immorl alized. " Fifty years later it can be said that 

women in' rural areas have^been analyzed , patronized , car- 

*>' 

toonizedr eulogized, and idealize! if not immortalized. Now 
it is time to stop . patronizing ap well as idealizing her. 
It is time to look at woman as she really is, in all her di- 
versity, complexness and humaness. 

The Sear ch for Identity and 1 ecoflnition 

In th.e introduction ;to this review of the research 
literiature of Komen in rural ''areas , the two lists of demands 

c 

by women point to undeniable facts of life for women as in- 
dividuals. Women do not have recognition of the value of 
their work. Women do not feel that they are real contribu- 
tors to society.. Similarly , . in the preceeding review of the 
research literature, women are primarily regarded in subsi- 
diary roles, their identity forged through men, and their 



(1) ' See Frysinger (1925 , 1930, and 1934). 
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position explained as they relate to men, which is through- 
out described in male terms. Although women are always 
"there" (2), th^eir contributions just as important and vital 
to society as that of men , they have gone unnoticed and un- 
dervalued to varying degrees depending on the times. 
] u 

Adfienne Bich comments: 



Outside of women's studies^ though liberal male 
professors may introduce material about women 
into their courses^ we live with textbooks, re- 
search Studies, scholary sources, and lectures 
that treat women as a subspecies, BiSntioned only 
as peripheral to the history of men. In every 
discipline where we are considered, women are 
perceived as the objects rather than.-'the origi- 
nators of inquiry, thus primarily through male 
eyes, thus as a special category. <3) 

. " Compound this criticism wittf the use of male in- 
formants in studies, and, the result is a view of wome^i sift- 
ed through yet another masculine l^yer. This problem, of vi- 
sibility is referred to in Prevelou's "The Invisible wom- 
an" (4) and in Ardener'^s Perceiving Women (5). \' 

Examining the studies included in the review of 
the research literature on rural women, a pattern appears 
which shows women and women's activities as factors in the 



(2) Lyn H. Lofland, "The 'Thereness* of Women: A Se- 
lective Beview of Urban Sociology" in Another 22i£§» ZSllE" ' 
ist Perspectives on Social Life and Social Science^ Marcia 
Millman and Bosabeth Moss Kanter (edsTfT Garden City, New 
York: Anchor Press, 1975, p. 

'(3) >*^drienne Bich, "Toward a Woman-Centered Universi- 
ty," The Chronicle of Higher Education, July 21, 1975- 

(U) ^See Presvelou (1975) in Appendix C. 

(5) Ardener, Shirley (ed. ) , Perceiving Women, New 
York: Halstead Press, 1976. , 
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research on the same par with other factors which constitute 
the list of variables. Whether stated or not, some research 
paradigms imply thja Use of the dependent variable , success " 
of men, and the independent variable, women's cooperation* 
The Wilcox (1932) study exemplifies th.is point* The study 
specifically focused on men* The importance of the "factor" 
of the "wife's involvement" came as somewhat remarkable to 
the researchers. in this and other studies, the torm wif.e, 
a role^ is used to name woman, an in^dividual. In a s61ec- 
'tive review of urban sociology^ Lyn H. Lofland(6) found that 
women ^ire part of the locale or neighborhood or are des* • 
cribed like other important aspects of, the setting such as x 
income, ecology or demoqj;aphy — But larg^ely irrelevajit to the 

analytic action.. They may reflect a group's social organi- 

" » ^ _ '* * 

zation and culture but they seem never to be in the process 
of creating it" (p.1U5.). " ■ 

Pural sociology's treatment^ of women in'dicates'a 
similar pattern; Women are examined as to how they contri-. 
bute to the farm's succesis ; what kind of invol^vement (if 
any) women have in the manage'ment and, adoption of techno^log- 
ical advances iii farming; their role in decision making; how 
rural women adiust, f eel or achieve status in marriage; hdw^^.; 
they spend their' time in, and outside the home (but' always in 
relation to it) ; the conflict they have between family and 
employment commitments; and the effect that their rural** lo- 



(6) .Lofland, op. cit. 
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catioii l^as on ifertilityr/ education and employment level^, 
Wdaen are continually viewed to how they secondarily af- • 
. f €fct a world wtfere the "serious" business is the domain of 
■eni" When research does examine women' s individual sitna- 
tiohr it is in relation to ithe >outt^ide for example, 

the conflicts women experience when they have paid employ- 
ments ■ . " ' ^ 

No mention is made of women who live and work on 
their own^ women's life> as it does not relate to children 
and husbandv or women's activities as creators of society.. 
Althoug.h children might occupy a fraction of . a woman's life- 
timer and she may or may not be married , the familial func- 
tions of women are examined either as an integral or peri- 
pheral part of the research which concerns women. ♦ Similar- 
lyr there is the assumption that all women liv4 in a nuclear 
family, with chi",dren and-, a male "head*" Except fpr the 
fhree studies on low-income women (Hagood^ 1939; Terry, 19^6 
land 1974; and Feldman , 1973) the class and race aspects and 
wom.en are also neglected. 

' Clio Presvelou, in "The Invisible Woman"(7) ex- 
plains a method of looking at women and research whdch in- 
eludes the factor of women not being considered as creato 
of culture: - ^ 

The concept of social visibility draws attention 
to and assesses the degree of women's effective 



(7) Presvelou, op. cit^ 



participation in productive agricultural tasks 
and helps to determine the social recognition 
' arising from such participation. In other 
v.ords^ the mere, fact that women work in the 
fi^eldSr thus producing goods for family consump- 
Vtionr is not a sufficient indicator of their ef- 
fectivei social* visibility. Social recognition 
• "^^^^ )^ is also required. The usefulness of 

this concept lies in the fact that it enables . 
; one ;to evaluate the effective involvement of 
women in production tasks both from, the view- . 
points of efficiency of their ej^forts and of 
their S8lf-actuali2ation, (P-50) 

This question of se i j. f- ac t u ali 7a tion is extremely 
importatit. It brings us back to the list* of demands by wom 
en* Bemember; the women d^esired recognition, utilization o 
their abilities, and greater respect for their contribur 
tions. Why do women feel this way?- B^icause women -are invi 
sible, muted, appendages, members of auxiliaries, occupy po 
sitions of lesser status,. and perform service functions for 
ipen. Their request for the right to self-actualization is 
. crucial^ • ■ s ' 

Few women can achieve self-actualization in a so- 
ciety w?ere the male serves as the focal point around which 
all others revolve. Joan Huber, in the introduction to 
Chan gin g Women in a Changing Socie ty (8) , states "We live in 
fin achievement society, even though a substantial majority 

of all Americans suffers restricted, opportunity because of 

-* • ' 

^an ascribed status" (pi 12).' 



(a) Joan Huber (ed.y, Cha nqi jpg Wom eii in a Changi ng So 
ciet y - ^ Chicago: University of Chicago Press^ 1973. 



* - since woman has a clearly* defined positionr status 
and sphere of actualization which are attached to her at 
birth, it is extremeiy difficult for her to participate in a 
.society structured for and around men (9) • 

Another related aspect to woman's search for iden- 
tity and recognition is her economic 
society. There is much debate as to 
ic independence will bring about social and political equal- 
ity as well. This relates to the value placed on the work 
that women dOr which in turn relates to their recognition 
and status. 

As Mayra Buvinic(IO) points out: 

Women's attainment of equal status with men de- • 
pends not only on their equal Earticipatign in 
production r but also on the degree of control 
they possess oyer activities in which they take 
part ... (but this does not) -seem to answer 
the broader question of whether women' s control 
over economic resources is perceiv ed b^ the mem- 
bers of the society as granting women a rela- 
tiy^'iy high s tatu s. (p. 13) 

Buvinic feels it is important to investigate what 
indicatots . of woiiieii's status are perceived as meaningful by 
the members of society under study. 

These considerations: women's participation in 
productionr society and culture; the control she possesses 
over the activities which affect her; the value society 



(9) This is a similar situation for minorities, who 
are likewise ascribed a status based on race. 
(10) See Buvinic (1976) , in Appendix 



dependence on the male 
whether women's econom- 



places on her participation; and the subsequent recognition 
she receives^ are all in.terrelated. They are important to 
the discussion of the research and the manner in which it is 
conducted. These consideratons also link Tink€r's(11) ideas 
of the errors of omission and reinforcement discussed in the 
introduction. Omiss ion , in that women's traditional roles 
.are not noticed or utilized and reinfo rce me nt, by restrict- 
ing women's activities to those of household r child bearing 

and childrearing functions. 

■ I- ' 

In the following section > the research paradigms 
and methods are examined further. 

Liberating ^ResearGh 

Jessie Bernard has outlined feminist critiques of 
sociological theory and^ methodology:<1 2) • She asks the ques- 
tion;:. "Can sociology transcend sex? With respect to both 
contents and method?" (p. 19). This is the same question 
that needs to be asked of rural' sociology as evidenced by 
the research conducted to date. Bernard's view of sociology' 
is that it is a science of male society arid also a male sci- 
ence of society (p. 19) v In other words, sociology is. a stu- 
dy of male society in terms of the perspective used, tlie 
questions asked, '^and the values reflected. It is a male 



(11> -See Tir.ker and Bramsen (1975), in Appendix C. 

(12) Jessie Bernard, "My Four Pevolutions: An Autobio- 
graphical History of the ASA," in Ruber, 6p. ^.qit. (Includes 
a critique of Parsonian function^ilisffi, interactionism, a„n.d 
exchangie theory). 



science in terms of the aiethodology and technical predilec- - 
tions utilized. 

Essentially^ there are two major problems which 
Bernard cites: factual- .and paradigmatic. In the review of 
the research^ the/factual problems are revealed by- examining 
the types of substantive questions which are raised' "in the 
research. Some of. these questions are: How do farm wives 
use their time? Why do married women need W.P.A. programs? 
How do wives contribute to the success of farms? How happi- 
ly married are rural as compared to urban women? How do 
wives affect decision making? How do mothers coordinate 
work in and outside the home? How do you predict the farm 
wife's involvement in general management and adoption deci- 
sions? 

By looking at these guestionsr we can get an idea 
-of the focus of t-he research^ the perspective 6? the reser- 
archer^ and his or her attitudes concerning the research. 
It is also informative to consider the fact that these kinds 
of questions are the only ones asked regarding women, in fif- 
ty years of research. One might ask if these were the only 
research concerns regarding men^ would they be adequate, or 
fair? / ^ ' 

In addition to looking at . the questions that were 
researched r it is important to examine questions not asked. 
These questions are dealt with in a detailed section on re- 
search questions which follows this discussion . 

The second problem r paradigmatic^ involves a look 



* at research methods. Bernar.d points cut the constant battle 
between the scientific approabh compared to the humanistic 
approach^ or by any other name^ the::^a versus case^ 

quantitative versus qualitative^ a qencyj, versus communion . and 
iso on^ vhich has caused much controversy amonq researchers 
in the sociui sciences. Presently^ "hard" data^. and the 
"scientific" approach holds sway. The problem here is not 
which method is better or more effect ive — but what effect 
the one method wh^ch is now most utilized has on the study 
of womeno In choosinq a method which sees variables^, i.e. 
sex as a variable^ or woman as a var ia;b*ler ^the individual 
woman^ as we have seen in this review,, is put into a set in 
which she does not belonq. She is placed side by side and 
equated with dissimilar factors. In the Wilcox study, ad- 
mittedly the most overt example, "cooperation of wife" was 
included in a list of fourteen other variables which could 
contribute to the success of the farmer (all males) . Here 
we have a classic example of two people running a farm where 
the male is related to the activity, an'd the^.f^^ale is re- 
lated to variables that make or break him. Why is this the^ 
case? 

For an answer, we must look at the broader level. 
The whole scope of human activity contains innumerable ac- 
^-^ivities which every individ'ual experiences. In our. socie- 
ty, some activities more than others are equated with fe-" 
males, others with males. This ha^ led to the recoqnition 
of two spheres, or worldsr-the one in which females typical- 
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ly inhabit and the one in which males typically inhabit, 
Bernard forms these' two spheres into a typology based on 
Parsonian variables (13) : 



bonds : 

characterized by: 



preferred way to 
to allocate: 



STATES WOHLD 
(FEMALE) 

love/duty 

■ascription 
dif f useness ^ 
particularism 
collectivity 

■orientation 
af f ectivity 



everyone 's needs 
met to the extent 
possible 



CASH-NEXUS WOBLD 
(MALE) 

monetary exchange 

Achievement 
ispecif icity 
universalism 
self-orientation 

emotional 

neutrality 

competition 

{best man wins) 



These spheres are also commonly referred to in th 
literature as the expressive-supportive side of life 
(informal network) as compared to the instrumental side of 
life (formal network) . Like all_^^ypoJ^o-gaes t^iey^ar 



types and are illustrative^ not meant to be taken literally 
as descriptors of a whole class of people or ^ in this case, 
the. two sexes. But just as sex role stereotyping has inter 
fered with research, iso has the omission of the world to 
which women are ascribed. 

Within the schema then ^ we have two worlds: the 
sphere with, which women are associated and the sphere with 
which men c.:e associated. Further^ women's sphere is cir- 



(13) Ibid.r P- 20 



cumscribed by her child bearing and childrearintf functions 
and fier duties as "wife." Men's sphere includes everything 
else in the politicalr social and economic world. Women 
(and female children) and their world are subsidiary^ and 
therefore not as valued as the world for men (and male chil- 
dren). Within each sphere.r women and men have sex role^at-* 
titudesr expectations and enactments. Sex role expectations 
are crucial here^ for what individuals actually do in reali- 
ty can be in variance with the prescription. The study of 
society can be colored by too rigid attitudes about what 
women ,and men should do^ and are expected to do^ and also by 
what value is placed on activities performed by women and 
men. 

The world which women inhabit is riot examined in 
the research^ or given importance. The choice of technique 
most researchers use stresses the "male" side over the 
"female" side. The "female" sphere is more difficult to re- 
search for reasons which will be given shortly^ but stress 
of the "male" side is also a result of the use of the "male" 
science of sociology that Bernard describes. 

Examples of the results of this emphasis on the 
"male" side of life abound. The classic example is. the one. 
cited in the recent study "A Re- Examination of the 
Cross-cultural Principles of Task Segregation and Sex Pole 
Differentiation in the Family" (Vu) • Joei Aronoff and Wil- 
liam Crano state: ' 
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In their analysis of the family as a social sys- 
temr Parsons and Bales (15) applied this categor- 
ization dirertly. "Considered as a sqcial sys- 
temr the marriage relationship is clearly a dif- 
ferentiated system • . • (the) more instrumen- 
tal role in the subsystem is taken by the hus- 
band^ the more expressive by the wife . . • 
(the) husband has the primary adaptive responsi- 
bilitiesr irelative to the outside situation • • 

whereas the wife is primarily the giver of 
love - • • • " (P- 1 3) 

The results of the Rronof f and Crano rSriaidftr show 
that the instrumental role is distributed conti nuousJ),jr and 
not in a dichotomous fashion. The feature that character- 
izes. the family is that of role sharing, not segregation. 
In other words, in reality women and men must act in an in- ^ 
strumental or expressive fashion depending on the situation. 
Problems arise when stere.otyped views of how women and men 

should act fsex role expectations) color researchers' exami- 

■ . - ■ ^ 

nation of their data. - 

The research included in the review, especially 
that which was conducted in the 19S0»s and 1960«s, offers 
further examples. Blood's study (1958) characterized women 
who "helped" their husbands as Amazons. How else to explain 
their involvement in farm chores? Straus (1958) equated . 
success of farms with women's nonparticipation and, suppor- 
tive stance. While Wilkening criticized and refuted tne 
.stereotypical views of task segregation on farms and i-n de- 
cision making (1958,1963,-1967,1968, and 1969), as discussed 



(14) See Aronoff and crano ^ ( 1975) , in Appendix C. 

(15) T. Parsons and R. Bales Family, Socia lizat ion and 
Interaction Procesj , Glencoe, 111. : Free Press , 1955. 



previously in the review, in his 1969 study with Guerrero 
t^tie conclud xng discussion ?»gain . categorized individuals on . 
the basis of sex (16). 

Considering these examples, it is not surprising 
to find that ;in these studies the instrumental half of the 
dyad, or women • s relation to the instrumental half, is exa- 
mined. This is partly due to the ease of studying the in- 
strumental side of life rather than going through the prob- 
lem of identifying and collecting data on the less visible 
and uncharted expressiVe-supportive activities of all hu- 
mans. This lack of emphasis on the informal is also' due to 
the male bias in' research, which automatically equates in- 
strumentality with men. Wilkening explains in the outset of 
his 1967 study: • 



This paper is. concerned only with conjugal role 
differentiation in the' instrumental-task and de-^ 
cisio n-making areas. These include child 'care 
and discipline and care of the household as well 
as tasks and decisions in the farm area. . It is 
not concerned with those activities which are 
primarily of an . expressive nature , such as pro- 
viding affectibn, enotioual support and integra- 
,^ tion of family members. . (p. 703) 

While he correctly includes household tasks and 

aspects of- the supposedly "female»^ sphere in with instrumen- 



(16) It is interesting to note that during the 50's 
and early 60's (when women were seen most stereot ypically in 
the research) researchers were exclusively males. Histori- 
cally, women initiated research on women in tural areas, and 
women have been active in research in this area for the last 
ten years. Sex of the researcher ,. however, does not exclude 
her or him, from performing reearch which contains sexist 
bias. 
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taiityr he does admit to not being able to include the ex- 
pressive^si'die of life in the scope of his study* Likewise^ 
Aronpff and Crano(17) express the same type of limitation of 
their study due to ].ack of '^ata: 



A complete examination of the general theoreti- 
cal propositions^ of course^ should require a 
crcss-cu] tural analysis of expressive as well as 
the instrumental role* While the data available 
in ?furdock's Etnnographic Atlas^ the data source 
employed in this study; are ideally suited for 
an examination of the degree of differentiation 
in the instrumental rbX^f IJurdock has not pro- 
vided material t^hat can be used to examine the 
distribution of expressive behaviors across fa- 
mily members. Therefore^ this report must focus 
most particularly on the data that are available 
:or the study on the instrumental role. 
15) ' ' 

\ Be search has avoided half the spectrum of human 

activity^ ^ust as it has focused on men^ or people^- which on 

closer examination can turn, out to be male "people." Since 

instumentality\is equated with the male side of life^ this 

is what is examined. A striking research need is to explore 

the equally importa>nt but devalued part of human life--the 

expressive, nuturing X supportive side. Without an analysis 

of this side sociology \can not purport to 'be the study of , 



society r but rather the 



s^udy 



of one side of society. By 



the same token^ fertility i^tudies of men^ or their roles as 



fathers and husbands, are also neglected areas of research. 

" ■ ■ . . V • ■ ^ 

Besearch should avoid simple categorizations des- 
cribed in tfte Aronoff study in t^he f o llowing manner: 



ERLC 



(17) Aronoff and CranOr op. cit. 
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Categorization by contrast often leads to false 
' clarity^ and nowhere has this problem been more 
apparent than in the study of this variable in 
the behavior of small groups. Attempts to fit 
group members into separate^ nonoverlapping 
' roles have typically led to generalizations of 
disappointingly weak :firiaings' . • • simple di- 
chotomizatlbn (should) be avoided and . • • task 
variation in groups (should) be vieweid as a more 
continuous variable^ conceptualized in terms of 
the proportion of revelant acts emitted by the ^ 
various members of the group. (p« 1^) 

As far as research on women in rural areas is con- 
cerned^ the emphasis on one sector of human activity over 
the other^ and the omission and undervalued place afforded- 
women r has left much work to be accomplished for. rural so- 
ciologists and other researchers. When researchers start 
out with a frame of reference that does not address issues 
vital to womenr or when they do not consider the sex of the 
individuals as'^a factor^ or fail to take into account atti- 
tudes about what should be done by women versus what women 
actually dOr research fails to adequately describe wbmen or 
meS^t, women* s needs* Solutions derived from such research 
can be inappropriate* Perspectives make a difference. 



Males and Females and Male/Femalg^eams; 
Th ree Different Perspectives 

Another aspect of this discussion is the different 
perspectives women have of their contributions^ compared to 
how men perceive their contributions^ and how women and men 
together evaluate, what women, do. In a 1975 International 
Harvester survey (18) of ^\00b farm hpuseholds^ responses 
(broken down according to who answered the questions^ male^ 
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female of both) were recorded regarding the women's contri- 
butions- on the farm. On four different questions, women 
perceived their contribu tion, involvement and responsibili- 
tiesf outside of their traditional sphere to be greater than 
what men perceived. Couples ^sometimes afforded the highest 
percentages to women. ^ 

For example, seventy percent of the men felt the 
involvement of the "farmwife" in the actual operation and 
management of the farm had increased from what it was a gen- 
eration ago, while 86 percent of the women felt it had. . 

On another question, 38 percent of the women com- 
pared to only 15 percent of the men, said t^ portion of the 
"farmwife's" total work time on ^arm work (helping with 
livestocrk/ operating equipment, working in the fields and 
other chores) occupied at least half her time or more. On 
the other hand, 43 percent of the men said women spent less 
than 10 percent of her time on farm chores while 27 percent 
of ithe women said this was true. 

Conversely, 70 percent of the men said most of the 
"farmwife's" responsibilities are concerned with managing 
the home. Fifty-three . percent of the women and 5^ percent 
of the couples .said their respcnsibilities are almost equal- 
ly divided between home and family an/d management and/or op- 
eration of the farm. 



(18) International Harvester Farm Forum #U, "Sounding 
Off on the Pole of Women in Farming," Editorial Research, 
Meredith publishing Services, 1975. 
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Pinally, 76 percent of thQ farm couples who an- 
swered the survey felt it necessary for the "farmvife" to 
take an active role in the business side of the farm opera'- 
tion to make it a success.. Sixty-nine percent of the women 
said their active role is necessary but only percent of 
the men thought so. 

These responses point out the need to assess in- 

\ 

volvement of women on farms from an impartial perspective. 
There sKould be a method of accurately documenting women's 
actual involvement. Traditional sex role expectations and 
actual life experience^ how women are at variance with their 
roles, and how people . subsequently perceive women devi- 
ate frpm their expected behavior/ are important research 
concernfe. v , * 

Summary ^ 
Jessie Bernard aptly states: 



I am not, therefore, asking wliat sociology can 
do for women--*for example, by*" filling in the 
gaps on our knowledge about them, itself a sig- 
nificant contribution— but rather what women 
(and sympathetic male colleagues) can do for so- 
ciology. How they can correot some of* its de- 
fects by overcoming deficiencies, broadening its 
perspective^ opening tip new areas, asking new 
questions, iDffering new paradigms: how, in 
brief ibhey can make sociology a better instr**!- 
ment for ujtderstanding , explaining and inter- 
preting the way modern societies operate. 
(19) 



(1,9) Bernard, op. cit. 



Sociplogists are not the only ones who have work 
to do. These Ideas are surfacing in all -areas of research. 
Virginia Cyrns explains: ' ■ ' 

• ' ' 

c . " 

O . '' ' . 

The 'feminist perception of the interconnected* - 
ness of all human beings exposes .the i mpossibil- 
ity of "great" accomplishments occuring in iso- 
lation and thus undermines all traditional his- 
' tory. (20) ^ 

The^ negation of : the paradigms which are unba- - 

lanced, which do not include all of human life and neither 

show the interdependence inherentc, in "activity r is already 

revolutionizing sociological injju-iry. Researchers can no 

longer afford incompletenes^.' This is where the search for 

identity and recognition of wdmen begins--by not granting 

individual men greatness and ^then calling for a hand for the 

"little woman behind the^man." The fact is that women have 

and always will be beside menr therefore their achievements 

need no longer go -unrecognized ^ their search for. identity 

unfulfilled. The "changing, role of women" may be a misnom- 

er^ While i.t is true that women's roies ar'^fe changing^ it is 

more the case that society is final^Ly accepting- and recog- 

nizing the value of 'the work women have always done. In 

ttirn women are recognizing the necessity for control of 

their activities, and that they have the right to participa- 

tion ani^^elf-a^tualization in the whole range of human ac- 

tivities* 

' ■ 4^ - • . 



(20) Virginia Cyrus, "New Feminist History, ". Pennsyl- 
vania NOW, September 1976, pw 8. 



■. o • CHAPTEB FODB . , , , , 

RESEABCH CONCEBNS 

The most comprehensive statement that can be made 
about the research of women in rural areas is that there has 
been a lack of it. Not only is there a lack of research/ 
but also a lack of current and historical data, indicators 
an4 descriptors.. This,, discussion, of research issues and 
questions includes those not addressed in the research, . and 
suggests areas - where, research might be expanded. Pesearch 

issues^ are d'ijscussed in categories as follows: 

* ' ■ »• 

1. General issues which encompass broad areas 
2.,- Specific issues including: 

3i) those areas that need substantiation and documen- 
tation of women's contribution and active role, and 
b) those areas that deal with the problems and needs 
of women in rural areas. 
_ It is difficult to isolate those research problems 
/that specifically affect rural-based womeij. First, concern 
with women cannot be. r^_.strictedr as has been done in thV 
pastr to certain spheres, i.e. home, children and reproduc- 
tion. ^ 

Second r many rural issues are equally applicable 
to urban and suburban people. . ^ . 



I'hird , this list ran « \.. 

j-isx cannot pretend 

, : a.«„Ui« list ot ,u res«rch / "-txtute a 

• research needs appiitahi^ 4. 
- Which, is substantial (l, . PPl^cable to wo-nen, 

' -the list Of specif • ' 

been widely d/ ^ h^ve 

wiaeiy discussed rena7-,q-;„„ 

^ "-"5 women in qenerai u 
been examined from a rn . general have never 

rrom a rural perspective Tt,^ 
. listed here are for the 

tor the purpose of suqaesrin^ 
integrate women an. ^'^ggestxng research which . 

women and wom.en .s concerns into social sc.. 
study of rural ^r-^ -ocial science 

rural areas, and by the same token integrate . 
issues into the sor-iai • integrate rural 

socxal scxence study of women. ah 
-search, whether theoretical pol. °' 

Plied by these ' ' °' 

a oy these suggestions, 

;:e;::;::;i:,r:T"^^== 

regard to women's concerns? Are. 

-:rLSr'"--'-^ -search con- " 

Way, ^,*|f°^^^txon of American Colleges 'washT f'^'^^^^io" of 

yes, Washxngton D,c., 
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solutions to the problems of urban-biased women applicable to 
rural-based women? Research suggests that there are 
rural-urban differences which can be compared or juxtaposed. 
General life options^ as well as educational^ fertility^ re- 
ligious and employment patterns vary according to geographic 
location. Such factors as child care services^ access to 
public transportation r population density^ health services^ 
accessibility to support groups, migration patterns, envi- 
ronmental factors^ and family structure are just a few of 
the areas which >pose different problems and solutions de- 
pending on the setting and the sex. Activities undertaken, 
time spent in activities and economic effects of women in 
the labor market, in the household and in child care, or as 
self-employed individuals can be researched with considera- 
tion to place of residence. 

Isolation has been a continuing problem for women^ 
in rural areas. Spatial concerns such as access to services 
and rural lifestyle with its advantages and disadvantages 
are factors in addressing the needs of women. 

2. Status and Position: Women's "Place":° The 
study of women in the rural United States contributes to '^the 
development of theories to explain women* s subordinate posi- 
tion in virtually all societies and in all time periods (2). 
There are many questions to address: What are the origins 



(2) Historically, there is evidence to support the idea 
of the existence of egalitarian societies and matriarchy 
which predate recorded history.' There are also societies 
today which have remnants of this phenomena. See: 
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of this inequity? Why are women's activiteS less valued 
than those of men? By what means can women best achieve 
self-actualization and social visibility? What are the det- 
erminates' of women's status^ role identity and mobility(3)? 
Traditional gender role expectations and actual behavior re- 
sult in pressures^ conflicts and threats to individuals. 
How and why are women ' s actions at variance with their ex- 
pected behavior? How do irfales and females;- in ^rur al areas 
perceive behavior in regards to gender role expectation? 
What are attitudes about women in rural areas and how accu- 
i:ate are these beliefs? How do conflicting oif divergent 
perspectives develop? Researchers have used women's rela- 
tionship to men to compu te status and mobility. How valid 
arevthese methods? flow are established procedures such as 
the census bureau's policy of automatically assigning a male 
"head" to every family except those with no adult males^ 
prejudicing the way data are analyzed? . 

What e.ffect does religion have on the status of 
women? Religion and the church play a pervasive role in 
many rural communities. In isolated ^i^reas^ churches may^ be 
the main or only source of social intercourse and social ac- 
tivities. The church sometimes serves as the legitimizer 



Frederick Engels^ The Orijgin of the Famil^x lliia te ^roper- 
ilx state. "New York: Pathfinder Press, 1 972...., 

(originally published in 188U) r and Evelyn Reed, Som§Vs 
Ii2l!iti211- New York: Pathfinder PresSr 1975. 

73) For a current, analysis of the defintion of .status 
and role in regard to women see: Mayra Buvinic (1976:1) in 
Appendix E. 
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for social change. Attitudes^ values and positions .formed 
by individuals from the teachings of the various churches 
and adherence to the different interpretations of the Bible 
(or other religious books) are influential in defining wom- 
en's status. The influence the varying sects have on shap- 
ing attitudes about women could be a topic of research. 

3. Children and ^'amily: Historically women and 
children have been under the dominion of men. Just as wom- 
en's "place" has been taken for granted^ so has children's 
"place" been a component of patriarchpil society (U) . Chil- 

c 

dren often occupy valuable and important places in rural ar- 
eas and take active parts^ in family farms and seasonal agri- 
cultural workr for example, Research might be done on chil- 
dren in rural areas in regai.'ds to gender role idtvntifica- 
tioh^ contribution to society^ and similarities between 
their status. and women's status. In particular^ research 
could be done on girls- in rural areas in regard to some of 
the saiTie criteria outlined here for research on woiuen, 

Anol:iier. frequently held assumption is that the fa- 
mily is nucle^'ar in fcrm with a male "head";. From th 
sumpvion stem generalizations about decision making^ 
sion of labor and gende.'. roles. How would analysis of these 
subjects differ if single persons and alternate family 



(4) Hence the sayings: 

"Women's Place is in the Home" 
"Children Should he Seer, and Not Heard" 

BUT 

»'It's A Man's World" 
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structures were considered? Does the so-called "extended" 
family influence the position of women i"n rural areas? 

Double Jeopardy — Sex^ Eacer Ethnic Background 
and Poverty: Studies could be done which focus on non-Aiiglo 
females in rural areas to describe the consequences of sim- 
ultaneously facing two or more forms of discrimination. Po- 
verty and its higher incidence in nonmetropolitan areas and 
among women r Blacks and other minorities^ could be explored. 
Studies of low incomer tenant^ subsistence and migrant women 
would further our understanding of the relationship of 
wealthy power and status as it affects women . 

5. Political and Economic Influence: What, control 
do women have over their lives? What power do women have in 
the political and economic spheres? What is the result of 
women's underrepr'esentat ion among policy makers^ on boards 
and commissions^ in law and government and agencies?. How 
does the activist position (as evidenced in American 
Agri-Women^ for' example) in lobbying^ picketing^ and organ- 
izing serve to change women's influence and political aware- 
ness? - 

6. Social Movements and World Perspective: How do 
movements for social change affect women? What effects do 
the feminist and civil rights movement have on women and 
their position in rtiral areas? How do women fit in the his-, 
torical and evolutionary process? From a worldwide perspec- 
tiver what is the relative status of rural-based women in 
the United States? What comparisons can be made? Do we 
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have information and indicators with which to measure and 
compare women's contributions i^n the United States\ to women 
in other countries? For example/ how can we measure womenfs 
contributions in comparing rural areas in developina coun** 
tries to the U,S. (5)? What are the effects of polil\ical and 
economic systems and women in rural areas? 

SEgCjific Issues for gesearch Consideration: Documentation 
S ^here are many areas that require an analysis of 

women's actual contributions in society* This analysi!^ 
would require objective observation and recordinf~-of women's 
activities. Some of these areas are: 

1, "Farmwives" : Although there has been much re- 
search on women who live on farms, it has been done in r^- 
gard to women as helpersr mothers and wives* Research on 
married women who live on farms might expand to examine wom- 
en's roles as .partners in farming. . 5 

2* Pural-Based W6men: Much research has concen- 
trated on women described as "farmwives* " Documentation of 
the role of women in rural areas who are not described as \ 
wives or who do not live on farms is needed. Studies of ^ 
women as far.mers, miners, ranchers, breeders, foresters and \ 
who are in other rural-based occupations would be useful- 



(5) For a comprehensive list of issues concerning women 

worldwide see: "The World Plan of Action of the World Con- 
ference of the International Women's Year" in the Feport of 
the World Conference of the International Women's Year, D.N. 
Publication Sales, No. E. 76.IV.1, New York: United Na- 
tions, 1976, p- 9-a3* 
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Information is also needed on rural nonfarm women who hold 
tre^ditionally defined "female" occupations^ including home- 
makers. Just as sex stereotyping prejudices research about 
womenr steteotyping women in rural areas as Daisy Maes# 
hillbillies^ uncouthr unschooled or barefoot breeding ma- 
chines requires that research produce facts to replace 
myths. 

3. Time Studies: Research about rural-based women 
began in the 1930»s wi^th a study of time budgets and home-- 
makers. Researchers in the last half of the 1970*s could 
conduct similar time budget studies of the peak-time activi- 
ties of women in rural areas. Along with this^ research 
^febout the actual division of labor ^ responsibilities and de- 
cision-making patterns^ about which studies have been done^ 
could be expanded. 

U. Skills: Research which documents the expertise 
and skills of country women is needed to add to the under- 
standing of life in rural areai^ and women. This line of re- 
search would also be helpful to make better rural-urban com- 
parisons^ where education is often equated with years of 
formal schooling. 

^ 5. Informal-Formal Structures: Studies are needed 

on the structural and interactional context of women com- 
pared to menr the expressive-supportive side of life and in- 
formal structurest6) . Examples of this are: 

(6) Fot?' a previous discussion of this pcint, refer to 
Chapter 3, "Besearch: Achieving a Balance . 
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a> Active and passive: Women are often por- 
trayed in the backgroundr or periphery to the action. 
Research on women as initiators of action; and creators of 
^^-^cjjlture is needed, 

J) b) Details: What information do we have on 

j^^^'j^ken and translocal activity^ for instance^ women as 
^shoppersy errand runners ^ organizers of social activi- 
ties^ volunteers and as involved with transporting chil- 

■■ ' ■ . ■ 

dren and attending school meetings? In husband-wife team 
""farming^ while the male may^ spend a large part of the day 
ffoi'iTg one major project (corn-planting for example) r the 
female may be in charge of ' everything else: meal prepa- 
ration^ milking supervision^ livestock tending^ child 
carer fetching supplies^ and bookkeeping, How^ much do we 
^ pay attention to the variety and amount of work women 
perform in this respect? 

c) Support Groups: What kind of support do 
women in rural areas receive? What groups do they bond 
tOy and what role do familial ties play? What support is 
there for women who do hot occupy traditional female 
spheresr ^nd does this alter th-eir. behavior? In urban 
areas r women who exhibit so-called "deviant" behavior can 
find others like her. What alternatives are there for 
women in rural areas? Do' girls in rural areas lack mo-, 
dels or examples of women who are non-traditional? 
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SB gcific Issues : Hggt in jg Ne ed s and a dd re s sing Problems . 

* The ft)llowing list contains suggestions for re- 

search which would look at problems of concern to 
rural-based women as evidenced by past and curjrent confer*?* 
ences where these concerns were voiced^ popular -1 
and' in some of the research material. 

1. Economics: Studies are needed to explore the 
relationship of women to the m^ans of production in rural 
areasy to see how economic forces* affect womien^ A study 
such. as this could include factors of income , labor force 
participation^ mechaniza tion^ unemployment levels and wom- 
en's participation in farm and ranch operation and manage- 
ment^ and marketing (including roadside marketing, farmer's 
markets and^ cooperatives) . Study of the economic forces 
whioh involve women in traditional men's work (salaried) but 
which do not involve men in traditional women's work 
(unsalaried or low paying) and effects of this phenomena on^^c 
role expectation, role enactment and role strain could be 
done. 

2. Reproduction > Fertility and Sexuality: Is 
motherhood women's only identity and fulfillment? There has 
been much, research on women as mothers. What do we know! 
about the undervalued role of fathers, fertility of men or 
men^s parental responsibilities? Women's vital role as 
l)earersr carers and socializers of the future labor force; 
child care centers; and parenting require research which en- 
compasses'^.the role of the male, a realistic view of the fe- - 
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male, and rural concerns. Sexual standards and the sexual 
identity of women is another area that is related to. the 
above. How do attitudes regarding sexuality affect women in 
rural areas? 

3. Life Options: What choices do women and girls 
in rural areas have regarding life options? Is marriage 
their primary occupational opportunity? How do these choic- 
es change over time? What are the realities compared to the 
choices? 

4i Migration: Research about women who migrate 
from rural to urban areas^ and their experience in cities as 
well as women who migrate from urban to rural areas and 
their experience^ could be expanded. 

o 5, Crimes Against Women: There is a lot of atten- 

tion focused on rape and household violence, which includes 
beatings and sexual abuse of women and girls. Facilities 
.and. groups to help women and girls who are victims of rape 
and household violence :an,d abuse are not as available in 
rural areas as in urban areas. Data are needed to find out 
the extent and character of women-specific crimes in rural ' 
areas. 

6* Media Influences: How dc media and music rein- 
force attitudes about women? To what extent dofes country 
music accurately portray women in rural areas? Do T. V. ^ mo- 
tion pictures^ magazines and advertisements adequately re- 
flect rural life and women? ' . 

6(3 / 
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CHAPTER' FIVE 



COHHENTARY ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN BUBAL AMERICA 

ESSSailizilia ill§ Problem 

Since the beginning of the 1970'Sr researchers 
have documented the fact that sexism has been prevalent in 
social'^ science research and isociety(l). .This review of the 

• literature has shown further evidence of the invisibility 
and subordinate place of women in rural areas in stu(Jies 

^ about them.'* Today the need to draw attention to and recog- 
nize sexist attitudes towards women in rural areas is still 
necessary. 

\ At a session on "The Economics of the Farm Fami- 
lyr" for exampl^r during the 1976 American Agricultural Eco- 

'nomics Association Meetingr a paper was presented by one of 
the panel members (al! .men) called the* "Value of the Produc- 

tive Time of Farm Wives" (2) . In it Huffman suggested that 
"wives" who hold jobs outside the household should "invest 
in skills that raise the productivity of their time in both 



(1) Joan Hubetr "Beview Essay: Sociology" Signs^ 
Spring 1976. . 

(2) Wallace E. Huf fman^ "The Value of the Productive 
Time of Farm Wives:^ lowa^ North Carolina and Oklahoma^" 
presented in the session on "The Economics of the Farm Fami- 
ly /" American Agricultural Economics Association Meetings , 
Pennsylvania State University^ August 16^ 1976. 
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activities. For examplGr when outside work is nonfarm work 
skills for nursing and elementary school teaching are useful 
in both the household and the . market" (?• 8), According to 
Huffman r women are only "useful" to others in terms of their 
activities in the houise^ care and teaching of young children 
and care of the sick (as nurses^ not doctors). 

Attitudes such as these only serve to limit the 
vocational- choiceij open to women. According to the Advisory 
Council on, Women's Educational Pi:ograms(3) ^ the educational 
needs of women include training women on the basis of their 
identity as individual's and contri^ja^or s in rural areas. 
Farm'women and girls are often eM^tfaed from educational 
services which are related t o fy rm production. Programs 
geared to women automatically and un justifielily attach to 
them vocations which are consoTclered sex-s'pecific. 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the land 
grant colleges and ^ universities for example^ almost without 
exception employ women with backgrounds in home economics to 
teach women^ and primarily men with agricultural backgrounds 
to work with men. For the majority ot women and girls in 
rural areas^ the training tand structure of the program are* • 
geared to channrel them into traditional roles. The Farmers 
Homcb Administration* s ad vanced . leadership school has an en- 
rollment of 72 men and'^two women. This "tracking" system is 

(3) Kathryn F.; Clarenbach ^ Associate Professor of Pol- 
itical Science^ University of Wisconsin^ in Rural Women^S" 
Educ ati on^ prepared for the Advisory Council on Women* s""Edu- 
cational Programs^ Washington^ D.C.^ January> 1976. 
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iinri^listic considering the labor force participation of 
. ;Wo%en* Most women will spend 20-25 years working outside 
the home, to support themselves and their families. Women 
with no skills or'^^with training in traditionally female/ low 
paying jobs are not e^uippeid to effectively compete in the 
-labor market and ^are at a disadvantage regarding income 

level. . ""' ^ 

*% ■ 

The transition towards viewing women as persons. 

' ' ' . ■ ■ . ■ • • . * 

first r their sex a secondary factor^ and ^ the task of balanc- 
incf. .voip^^ions by sex. introduce contradictions. An example ^ 
' CDKjfts out Of the p^piili^r literature. Included in Agricul* 
tural Education ma.gazi^rffe's 1975 edition on women are - two ar- 
ticle's in particular which illustrate thj.s contradiction. 

Oner entitled "Some Myths About Women Agricultural 
Teachers" (Gregg et al. r 1975)r 'fconcluded- that women in 
agricultural education should not limit thei^^ talents to 
teaching ornamental horticulture an'd related fields/ in 
whtch 'women have been traditionally cliahneled. On the same 
page in ^the magazine^ the conclusions of another^ article^ 
called "Should We Encourage Women to Ent^r Agr icultur al '-Edq- 
cation?"^ (Beynolds and Walker^ 1975) ^appeared. In the opin- 
i'on of these researchers, women should be encouraged to en- 
•-rolil:::in agricultural programs, to train for entry level 
skil^'%n ornamental, horticulture and in compas^iion animal 
^are. / They further state that women .should teach agrie«l- 
tural occupations in elementary schools because they relate 



better to younger students. They conclude that in this way ^ 

women entering agricultural occupations "would not present a 

threat to men"(P* 274). 

These examples show an evident conflict between 

those that consider women entering traditional male spheres 

as threats^ and therefore attempt to keep women in "their 

proper place^" and those that consider it beneficial and / 
• .. . / 
timely to recognize women as individuals with the right to/ 

• • . ■ / 

free choice. . j ■ 

The Situation Facing Women 

Now we are at a point where the situation of women 



is being affected by a recent and ongoing economic crisis 

which brings work force and education cutbacks, inflation, 

/ 

higher taxes, and shrinking employment opportunities. Women 

■ ■ / 

can expect fewer child care services^ health and repr^duc- 
tive ca.re services^ jobs> housing and education opportuni- 
ties. Their overall economic status is net promising. 

According to a report by the U. S. Commission on 
Civil Plights (4) r .from 19^0 to 1 974 , unemployment ra/tes det- 
"^^-iorated for both whi ^-p and black females. Full-time 

in . . / ■ 

jfull-year white female rnings fell from 61 perc€|nt* to-56 
percent of white, male earnings from 1939 to 1973^ /while 
hlack female earnings were rising from 51 percent,' to 69 per- 
-cent of fully employed black males. Also^ the probability 



(4) Lester C. Thurow^ "The Economic Status' of Minori- 
ties and Womenr" Civil Bights Digest^ Winter-Spring T976. 

I ' 
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of black females holding a job in the top 5 percent of the 
earnings distribution ha r improved minutely (zero to 0,06 
percent :. 1960-1 970) while the probability of a white female 
holding a job in the. top 5 percent of the earnings distribu- 
tion has deteriorated (6 percent to U percent)* The conclu- 
sions of this report show th^t while white females are still 
much better off than black and other minority females, all 
of the relevant variables (except labor force participation 
rates) are moving in the direction of lowering the earnings 
of white females relative to males* Considering the fact 
that black females are .worse off economically^ all females 
are participating more in the labor force and getting less 
for their efforts. * 

Although the media and public opinion belie ve that 
women have "come a long \ayr" "^^^^Y even on a track 

to economic parity with men. 

lilEal Women: Double JeogardXr Double Day 

Firsts all women in the U.S. face discrimination 
in employment^ payr education and life options to some de- 
gree in all phases of their lives. sexism is institutional- 
ized^ and this fact is the cause of why women feel a lack of 
visibility^ need for status and recognition and respect as 
competent individuals. One reason women feel" this way is 
evident. In a money economy^ women as unpaid workers^ or 
underpaid and underutilised workers clustered in support and- 
service jobs such as domestic help, clerical, nursing and 
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elementary school teaching^ occupy the lowest rungs on the 
socioeconomic ladder. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
published every ten years by the D,S. Department of Labor 
(last edition in 1970) classifies mothering and hom^makijig 
skills in the lowest possible skill code, in fact^ the occu- 
pation of dog trainer is given a higher numerical rating (5) . 

Women' s /Status is determined through men; She 
serves in the reserve labor army.. If she is a married woman 
on a farm^ the tax laws are written so that she has to prove 
monetarj; contribution to the farm in order to avoid paying a 
crippling inheritance tax^ or go through a complicated and 
expensive procedure to have her participation on the farm 
count by interpreting the 150 major changes in the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1976, and initiating action to insure her owner- 
ship rights (6) * 

A woman has to face the fact that she is supposed 
to "keep her pi ace 'V as a woman, and if a woman is in a mi- 
nority group as well,, she must deal with the fact that she 
is expected to "keep her place" because of race, ethnic ori- 
gin and even age and sexual preference^ 

In rural areas, women have even less options, so- 



(5) Egual Rights Monitor; Volume 2 #11, November, De- 
cember 1976, page 5. 

(6) See "To Form A More Perfect Union: Justice for 
American Women," report- of the National Commissio^n on the 
Observance of International Women's Year, 1.976, p. 13. See 
also "How Did Farm Wives Fare in Federal Estate Tax Reform?" 
Farm Wife News, November 1976, p. 2U and Laura lane, "You 
Won A Victory--2state Tax Reform ," Farm - Journal, November 
1976, p-26-b. 
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cially^ politically and educationally. Geographically a 
woman is at a disadvantage. Distances create problems and 
there is lack of public transportation and even roads. With 
little or no employment opportunities open to women in rural 
areas short of farmingr marrying someone who is able to sup- 
port her or limited service and professional work^ women are 
forced to urban areas to find employment: In some areas, 
women are now . entering into jobs that were traditionally 
closed to her such as mining, factory work (in the higher 
paid -job categories) and forestry. Scarcity of job opportu- 
nities for women is one of the reasons that rural areas are 
the only geographic areas that have a larger male to female 
ratio. Nationwide, women outnumber men. For, all these 
problems, including isolation, rural areas have many advan- 
tages and these examples are cited to point out problems 
that women experience in rural areas that are different than, 
those problems faced by urban women. 

Poverty and problems of the elderly are linked to 
this issue. Women are more likely to be in poverty tian 
men, and there is a higher incidence of poverty in nonmetro- 
politan areas {7) c Almost half (U6 percent) of all families 
in poverty in 197U were families headed by women, which ac- 
count for 13 percent of all families(8). The population of 



C^) Characteristics of the PO£ulation Below the Poverty 
Lgyel: J[97U, U.S. Census Bureau Series P-60 No. 120, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Governnent Printing Office, January, 
1976. . 

(8) A Statistical Portrait of Women in the Uj».S^, U.S. 
Census Bureau Series P-23 No. 58, Washington r D.cT: D.S". 
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elderly is disproportionately* female faie to the longer life 
expectancy rate of females (up to 7 years on the average). 
The elderly in.„ rural areas have Q.ai5y difficulties in receiv* 
ing medical attention and getting to health care facii:.ti«^Sy 
■just to name one example. 

Rural women face double jeopardy. They are first 
subject to ie^s prestige as women^ and secondly as rissidents 
of rural areas^^ As voiced in their concerns in the intro- 
duction^ wpmen seek to educate* the nonrural population on 
the position of women in rural areaso The media image in 
1.922 prompted women to declare at a convention: "We resent 
keenly the present fashion of the magazines and newspapers 
to belittle country women^ in stories representing her as 
having few home conveniences and apparently fewer 
brains" (9) o In rural students feel "put down" in 

schools^ women lack self esteem (10) ^ and the media continues 
to perpetuate the image of women in rural areas as that, of 
Daisy Mae^ the Waltons and Beverly Hillbillies. 

Of all the "isms"* that plague society^ there can 
be added "urbanism" [aliso called "Metropoliana" by the Rural 
America, rnc«.{ M) 'j^ which Clarenbach (12) defines in this 



Government Printing Office^ Aprils 1976* 

(9) This conference^ held January 23, 1922, is refer- 
red to in Atkeson (1926:29U) . 

(10) Consultation Session on Educational Equity for 
Rural Women and Girls^ held in Madison^, .Wisconsin^ June^ 
1976, for the Advisory Council on Women's Educational Pro-^ 
grams , Washington C « 

(11) Rural America Inc. ^ 13U6 C onnecticut A venue N .W. , 
Washington, DeCc 
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way: "In a society which views itself as predominantly ur- 
ban and prides itself on the 'bigger is better' notion^ 
rural dwellers become one more minority • When rural values 
and life styles are de-valued by others and often subjected 
to ridicule, it becomes increasingly difficult for people to 
retain pride in their values and in themselves" (p. Ud) . 

Besides facing double jeopardy in their status as 
women, and then as residents of rural areas^ women also face 
the burden of the "Double Day.":<13). It is documented that 
women in rural areas spend more time working inside and out- 
side the home (Bloody 1958) than their urban counterparts, 
women are generally ultimately responsible for home and 
children whether they have outside farm chores or outside 
paid employment that they must do as well. While women have 
entered traditionally male spheres^, men are not applying for 
jobs defined as "women's work." Obviously, the reason. is 
^at "men's" work is work with higher pay ^ status^ fringe 
bi^nefits and personal satisfactaon,. (Not that it has to be 
that way). Many women face tte "double day" as well as the 
pressure that she function as oer sex role script dictates; 

forever pleasing, attractive^ supportive and nonasser tive. 

* » . 

Gaj-iiiiig Visibility 

Women are not adequately represented in policy 



(12) Clarenbachr op- cit. 

(13) From the title of a film, "The Double Day," 1975 
United Nations' film for International Women's Year which 
concerns women in South Ac^erica* 
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making^ boards^ agencies and program policy which affect 
their lives,. In a speech by Carol Forbes^ director of the 
Congressional Clearinghouse on Women's Rights and £he legal 
counsel for the House Subcommittee on Family Farms and Rural 
Development^ she pointed out the systematic exclusion of 
women in government and influential positions (1 U) • Forbes 
listed numerous examples^ one of which cited the United 
States Department of Agriculture's 162 Boards and Commis- 
sions. Of 2^283 positions on these committees in 1976^ only 
77 were filled by women. As Forbes explained, women's right 
to know (which includes her full access to education and 
political decision making) r affects her right to contribute 
to decisions which affect her life, which in turn- influence 
her participation and therefore expands her right to know. 

Women in rural areas are recognizing their power 
as womenr and exercising their right to know,, contribute and 
participate. Early women leaders who were involved in wom- 
en's rights to participate (such as Mother Jones^ Caroline 
Hallr Uary lease^ Florence Peece^ Aunt Molly Jackson^ So- 
journer Truthr Frances Perkins^ Grace Frys5nger^ and Mary 
Mayo to name a few) are regarded as heroines and models. 
The motto of the Am^erican Agri-Women is "We can do it ... . 
.together. " , 

Although many of these women claim they are not , 
feminists as such^ they are using their power as women to 

(14) Carol Forbes ^ speech before the American 
Agri-Woman Convention ^ Kansas City , November^ ''97 6. 
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become political activists, lobbyists, public speakers, 
public relations and promotion experts in the areas of fair 
crop prices, farm legislation, estate tax laws, and agricul- 
tural issues. As Marjory Hart puts it, "Farm wives . • •. 
,can speak intelligently about markets, national and interna- 
tional, fertilizers, pesticides profit and loss, investments 
and returns" (15) c 

It is interesting that Hart must emphasize this 
point, as if intelligent women were rare. Hart must pointy 
this out, however, because, until recently women were not 
listened tOo 

Few listened to women until the women's movement 
reappeared on the scene a decade ai^o. and paved the way for 
women to be heard. At the same time, worldwide events, 
which include the economic and political realities of the 
world food demands and population projections, put women at 
the focal point. Excellent work has been done concerning 

women in development and wcmen^'s role in agriculture and po- 

J. 

pulation on an in-ternatiojial levt ^^e Appendix C) . Con- 
sider also the "Percy Amendment,'' section 113 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1973, which requires that. the UvS. bila- 
teral- development assistance programs au\;horized in 
"Sections 103 to T07 of the Act, be administered so as to 
give particular attention to those programs, projects, and 
activities. which tend to integrate women into the national 

^y" ^ ' ^ 

(15) Marjory Hart, "The Changing Pole of the Farm Wom- 
en" in the Voice. of the American Agri-Women, October 1976. 
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economies of foreign countries^ thus improving their status 
and assisting the total development effort*" In this coun- 
try^ women's vital role in reproduction and food product ion^ 
and her participation in Tural life has not been considered 
a problem requiring such a legislative mandate. The Con-- 
gress has recognized the problem abroad^ but has not inves- 
tigated women' s status in rural areas here at home. 

lise for a Change 

On a November 1976 morning T.V. farm show in Geor- 
gia^ a young, farming couple is interviewed. It is clear 
from the introduction that both work hard on the farm as 
they struggle |:o g^et started on their own. Throughout the 
half houry the men do the talking. The woman sits patient- 
ly^ and the moderator addresses her briefly^ but does not 
let her answer. Instead^ he answers for her or turns back 
to her. husband for the response. 

In a small community in rural Pennsylvania^ women 
talk of their, years in farmingr and discuss women's libera- 
tirno It is evident from the conversation that th^ey have a 
deep commitment to religion which to them calls for submis- 
siveness dnd service to their husbands. They are afraid 
they will "lose their husbands" if they make any overt move 
toward equity in their live 

Country music stations play ihusic that tells women 

. : ■ . 

to "stand by your man" and to abide by the double stan- 
dard (16) .. 
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Media and religion play an important role in the 
shaping of consciousness of women and ^men. Deep seated at- 
titudes about women are evident in the popular literature. 
An example comes from the November^ 1976 issue of "Farm Wife 
News." In a story about a woman who takes over sole manage- 
ment of a 1/000 acre farm after her husband dies^ ancient 
beliefs about women are expressed by t:Vo officials in her 
area. These beliefs include the idea that women will break 
down if afforded responsibilities and become hysterical and 
out of control if left on their own. Historically^ one fac- 
tor in men*s dominion over women has been precisely to pro- 
tect woman and keep her under control because she is sup- 
posedly an emotional, flighty, weak and sometimes poisonous 
indivijpual (17) . 

These attitudes emerge in the article "Female 
Farmer Keeps Farm in the Family": 



One man advisfd her t* ^ive up. "I thought she 
was attempting to do tuu much," Lewis says, "But 
she has done a terrific iob in taking over 
Bill' s place. " . 

J.B. Morgan says he feared Mary wouln have 
a nervous brea kdown because she h ad so much on 
hyr mind. But she didn*t. "She has s^lfr con- ' 
trol and poise," he says with admirat fof?::^^ 



(16) Cornelia Flora and Sue Jchnsoji; "Discarding the 
Distaff: New Roles for Rural Women," in Pural Sociology in 
the U.S., Thomas Ford (edO , Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press (in ^pr^ss) • . 

(17) Posemary Puether, New Woman, New Earth: 'Sexist 
^I^§ol03ies and Woman's Liberation. New York:. Seabur.y 

Pness, 1975. " " ^ . ' 
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\ At* first glance^ these comments appear to be com- 

pliments. In actuality^ they are patronizing and gratui- 
tous. If women commented on a man in such a way^ it would 
lidvt be acceptable. 

The first step in any liberation movement is the 
recognition that a group must regain pride^ self esteem, ' 
identity, self confidence, and utilization of their abili- 
ties. \ This process involves the throwing off. of myths that 
• • \ • ■ - /■ • 

hold the group back and "keep them in their place, " Women in 

rural areas are starting to manifest th.is development. They 
are Educating themselves and the public to the fact that 
they have valuable skills which are now sought out by the 
dominant \urban culture. skills particularly associated with 
women in rural areas include midwifery, herbal medicine, 
canning^ pbttery making, tanning, weaving, gardening, animal 
care, foraging^ food processing, butchering and similar ac- 
tivities. ^ 

Recent issues of "Farm Wife News" advertise tee 
shirts, coffke mugs, commerative plates, scarves and jackets 
with, the slogan "I'm Proua to be a Farm Wife" and "I'm Proud 
to be a Farmer's Daughter." Althou gh these slogans pbrtray 
women as "wives" and "daughters^' (contrast this to the slo- 
gan advertised for boys: "I'm Proud to be a Country Boy," 
there is none for men), it is/still significant in the de- 
velopment of pride, concept of self and heritage. The next 
slogan should be "I'm Proud to be a Country Woman (or Girl)" 
and hopefully, sooner or later, slogans will be unnecessary. 

... "^"^ 
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In. the words of one Ohio farmer ^ 



If I am in fact a "liberated woman^" what' then 
is all the Reefing about,? Perhaps it is direct- 
ed hit-and-mis.s at fate — at culture^ religion, 
and society in general — for perpetrating the 
myth of ineguality. 

I suspect much of :he anguish is directed 
inward^ the scars ^re within me--so deep that I 
can never fulll accept the truth that woman is 
not less '*>'an mankind., 

I. weep that have no daughters to whom I 
can pass the truth. But, oh ^ my sons shall 
know! (18) 



(18) Leimbach (1974) . . 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY CF WOMEN , IN PUPAL AMERICA 



In the biblicgraphy the publications are listed 
according to the author's last name. Multiple authors are 
cross-reft^renced. Authorless articles are listed alphabeti- 
cally r^ccorcling to the first, word in the title. Titles are 
in bold face for ease of, scanning. A i-upplementa ryr^^iis't of 
citations follows the annotated section and is or gaSiized by 
year of publication. This listing ig chronologically ord- 
ered from the present to the cut off point for thik bibliog- • 
raphy r 1 900. The studies cited in the bibliography\ based on 
"hard" data are not singled out from the rest of the .arti^ 
bles^ monographs^ and agricultural bulletins^ bvt where data 
were used, it is indicated in the annot^tio \ 

The subsequent appendicies each ha ^e a short in- \ 
troduction. For information on the sources of these publi- 
cations, please" refer to the introductory chapter of this 
publicat ion. 



THE LABOR OF WOHEN IN THE PEODDGTION OP COTTON 

Allen^ Ruth Alice 

Arno Press^ Chicago. 1933. 

A pioneering analysis of the economic role of wom- 
en . in American agriculture, this study ' focuses on 
women farm laborers in the Texds cotton industry. 
Deals with the development of. women's political 
consciousness, the- ijidus rialization of Southern 
agriculture and the problems of farm laborers. 

AMERICAN CODNTBT LIFE ASSOCIATION 

A report of the Rural Home Conference. ."looking Forward 
with the ?ural Home and CommunJ-tv," XIII (2)^ February, 1935. 

Report of a conf e**^<^nce attended by 300 rural hom - 
m?^kers from 2U states MYyicYi focused nationwide at- 
tention on the rural home. 



AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE CORFERESCE 

The Place of the Pural Ccmmunity in Farm Policy Making. 
Proceedings of the 28th meeting*. 19U9* 

Mrs. Chatles Sewell, Adminis vative Director, As- 

so ci a ted Women , Ame i;ican Farm Bureau Federation is 

. a lone voice for women in a panel discussion on 
"What Does Agriculture Need?" 
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ISSOCIATBD COnNTEI WOHEH OF THE WORLD 

United States Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1937.. 

Proceedings of the third Triennial Conference held 
in W'^shington, D.C, in 1936 and attended by 6,100 
'country women from. 22 nations. Contains speeches 
and tra n scripts of d iscussion s on such sectors of 
raral women's . ives as economics, resources^ elec- 
trification, education, health and social activi- 
ties. Speeches by I^c '^evelt, Catt, and other no- 
tables of the day. 

THE WOM&N ON THE PABH 
Atkeson, Mary'^Meek ^ 

The Century Coinpany, New York and London. 1926, 

Basei on thousands of letters received from farm 
women r thi s book reflects the values of farm worn en 
in th 20* s. House, family, and farm hints by the 
author are of limited interest. The sections de- 
voted to summarizing what th^^ farm women wrote in 
these letters, however, offer insights into their 
1:' ves and condition. 



^iOfJEJ IN FABH LIFE AND RUBAL ECOHOHi 
Atfees^on, Mary Meek 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, Ta3:188-19U, May, 1929. 

Discusses the role of the farm women. Author 
st i -^ei.-? tha *: farm women tend ^ not to work in the 
CO: . and wheat fields, they work with crops re- 
guir T 1 ^:and culture, or with dairy or livestock. 
Wore ^:)jren are working on and managing farms. 
Farir families are moving to towns and cities to 
aiin c:>nveniGnces they don't have on the farm. 



WOMEN LH THE U.S. DRPAETIIiJinT OF AGRICULTUBE 
Saker, Gladys L. 

Aaricultural History 50 i 1) : 190-20 1 , January, 1976, 

HlctojL-ical survey^of th> role of women in the 
n. S . D • A.. , inclf d ina stati.s t \cs on percentage of 
womer employed, thv-ir positions and salaries. 



Bertrand S^^^ Teirv 
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THE 1)1'^ ON OF LABOR IN CITY AHD FAHH FIHILIES 
Bloci *bert 0, Jr. 

Jour of Marriage and the Family, 20:170-174, 1958. 

A 195U-55 Detroit area study of 731 housewives 
from the metropolitan area compared with a repre- 
sentative sample of 178 farm wives living in three 
ounties west of Detroit. A sampling of eight 
ousehold tasks were investigated. Findings con- 
.irm the two major hypotheses that (1) farm women 
do perforR! a larger share of household tasks than 
city wives and (2) more of them ht^ip their hus- 
bands with their work. The author points out that 
in 1954 the median urban family income was almos+^ 
doubly that of farm families. h^s attitude on 
women's farm participation is traditionally or- 
iented. 



Boss See Wilcox 



BLACK WOHEN IN AHERICAH AGBICDLTDBE 
Brownr Minnie Miller 

Agricultural History 50 1 1) : 20 2-21 2 , January, 1 976. 

Traces the role of Black women in American agri- 
culture during the last two centuries, from slav- 
ery to the present* 



SI?:;PHERDESS OF ELK BIVEB VALLEY 
Brown, Margaret Duncan 

Golden Bell Press, Denver^ Colo. 1967. 

Pe.rsonal account of a woman who goes into sheep 
farming and hamesteading after h'^r husband dies. 
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ONE WOHAN»S WORK FOB FARH WOMEN: THE STORY OF MIRY A. HAYO* S 
PART IN RURAL SOCIAL HOVEHEITS 
Buell ^ Jennie 

Whitcomb and Barrows^ Boston, Mass. 1908. 

^ The biography of ''Mcthei Mayo", a Michigan woman . 
who lived in a rural community. Explains the his- 
tory of the Granae, and how it brought women to- 
gether, being t *e organization where women and men 
were equal, anr. Mayo's work in it. Although there 
was this equality, there were special "Woman's 
Work" Committees to improve schools, raise money, 
look after the sick, make the Gr* je more home- 
like. Explains Mayo'3 work in the Women' s Section 
of the Farmer's Institute. 



CQBHEL&TES OF MARITAL SATISFACTION FOR PURAL MARRIED COOPLES 
Burchinal, Lee G. 

Fural Sociology, 26:282-289, 1961. 

This study tested the r rital satisfaction of 
rural and small town hast mds and wives. Varia- 
4: bles tested were the educ ional levels of hus- 
^ bands 'iT)d. ri ^s^ .le o-rcu^.dtion of the husband an<^ 
age c: f fer ic.*'s betwf^on husbands and wives. The 
study c: ne t^ determine if factors associated 

with : jiarital satisfaction also extend to 

rui I r L'f''' couplts. Results seemed to indicate 
that ueraiiza^-.ons b^vsed on urban couples could 
^ not be extended to rui 1 couples. 



Cnaii''. or See Terry 



"ANOTHER WOMEN'S LAND ARMY?" 
Colvin, Esther 

Independent Woman, 21:102-104, April, 19a2- 

Tells of plalvs to form the women* s Land Army to 
f ilT the shor^ge cf ' farm labor dui. ing World war 
II o This article points out that women are al- 
ready' worTcing in a - "permanent" land army, women 
who are farmers, farmers' wives, and the vast num- 
ber Qf migrant farm workers. It also reviews the 
Women''s Land Army which operated during World War 
' I. Argues that a logical domefe^ic "army" should 
mobilize everyone, regardless of iqe or sex, in a 
tocal war effort. /_ 
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THE LADY AND THE LAND: SOME SCIEHTIPIC AND SUCCESSFUL WOHEN 
PIBHEBS OP AHBEICA 
Comstock^ S. 

Colliers; 0:5:20-^21/ Septemter > 1910.- _ 

Notes the mcvement of women to farms and the ten- 
dency of the women to be well versed in agricul- 
ture and quick to adopt new methods. The article 
is .1 saries of short interviews with women who run 
surcessful farms and have gained the admiration of 
ma le fa rmers. 



THE USB OP TIHE BY PABK WOHEN 

Crawford ^ \ 
University cjjf Idaho Agricultural Experi.Tient Station 
Bulletin lUS, January, 1927.- 

■■ « 

Sample of 8f Idaho farm aYid town women's use of 
time is compared in ten major categories* Farm 
women spe-t more time on outcide work, got less 
sleep and had fewer modern conveniences than town 
women. Author ir ludes comments on homemaking as 
a profession versus other careers fcr women. 



THE AMERICAN COUNTRY GIBL 
Crow. Martha Foote 

Free* rxck A Stokes Company, New York. 1915. 

An extensive look at the situation of girls in the 
'.iral U.S. at the turn of the century. Many top- 
ics are covered; including division of labor, en- 
viornmen^-r educa+ion, organizations, code of. eth- 
ics and health. * 
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VOCiTIONIL AGBICniTORE PPOGEAHS - EMPHASIS ON FEMALE 

INTERESTS 

Curryr Charles 

Agricultural Education Magazine^ U7(12yr June, 1975. 

Examines trend,? in increasing number of females in 
agriculture classes and gues tions f oui;: major as- 
sumptions made in regard to female students: (1) 
nien and vomen ha - same learning abilities, (2) 
" same desire to work after graduation, (3) male 

teachers can adjust to teach female students, and 
(U\^ primary purpose of vocational agriculture is 
fok preparation for job entry on the secondary 
level. Concludes that sex biases must be examined 
and proaram should relate to both sexes equally. 

' lijprnbusch .See Heer 

A STUDY OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION HEHbIeHSHIPS AMONG 

HIDDLECLASS-WOHEf - 

Eitzen, D. Stanley ^ . ' 

Pural Sociology, 35:8U-91, March, 1970. ^ 

A rural-urban , comparison study in Kansas showed 
.that while sex and social class make no difference 
when certain variables are considered, community 
size makes a considerable difference in oraaniza- 
tional involvement. - Residents of small rural 
towns have fewer of these aiember^hips than resi- 
dents :>f. more urban towns and cities.. 



THE WOMAN^S SPHEfiE 
Elsinger^ vera 

Pural ^merUca, p.. 5, November, 1931. 

T-aken fror an address before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; discusses t he activity of women 
on the farm, as 'consumers and budgeters, partners 
to men, organizers of the home and of farm organi- 
zations. 

FAFM WIFE TELLS HOW I HELP MY HUSBAND 
Farmery's Digest , 6 9-7U, March, 1971». 

A round table discussion of four dairy farm wive?. 
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DO YOD WANT YOOB D&OGHTEE TO HAEEY A FAEMEE? WHAT PRPH MOHEH 
THINK ABOUT FAPH LIFE 
Farmer's Wife 

Webb Publishing Company^ St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

the Farmer's Wife asked its 750^000 readers na- 
tionwide the question which is the title of this 
pamphlets 7^000 responses in which 94% answered 
yes. Some reasons for the affirmative answer: (1) 
women earh independent income on the farmr (2) 
farmer and wife automatically home and business 
partners^ (3) farm life gives women an opportunity 
for constructive occupationr (4) farmer and wife 
"boss" their own business^ (5) if husband dies, 
women can go on with the business and keep the fa- 
mily at home^ (6) farm woman is not a drudge. Ne- 
gative responses said: (1) nothing o lighten the 
labor and monotony^ (2) age too -^ast, (3) ^ farm 
wife not the social egual to city sister^. (4*) ,farm 
hrudge instead of wife and mother> (5) farm wCman 
lacks educational influences which broaden scope 
of vision. Includes 68 sample letters and the 
three which won prizes'. 

«THF FAEH WOHAN ANSWEES THE QtJESTIOH-WHAT DO FAEH WOMiJN 
WANT?," 

Farmer' s Wif & . . 

Webb Publishing Corapanyr St. Paul, Minn.r 1926. 

This pamphlet is a s^immary of a three day confer- 
ence called by the American Country Life Associa- 
'tion and the Farmer's Wife Magazine. Twenty farm 
women in leadership positions conferred in Chica- 
go. Discussion centered around such topics as the 
status of farm women , cit izenship^ economics , heme 
organi:rat ionr egual partnership^ and community de- , 
velopment. 
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THE BfLATlONSHIP BETWEEN THE FAHILY AND OCCDPATIOHAL 
FUNCTIONING OF A SAMPLE OF BDBBAN WELFARE WOMEN 
Feldman> Harold a^d Margaret Feldman 
The Cornell Journal of Social- Relations^ 9<1):35-52r 
Spring, 1974. 

r' 

The rela-*-^ onship between two social institutioijs 
is explored; •the family and the ..'ocqupational as 
they relate to each other in th^'^cSse"^ of low in- 
come women. For these women, havincj/ a problem at 
home had a direct impact on their working, and 
"their employment had repercussions at home. The 
data is from a study of 1,3''5 ..woinen^ living in 
small towns and surrounding areas^v/'vThe difficult 
J position women find themselves in concerns both 
the internal and external demand that they have a 
primary commitment to home and family and yet must 
work In orde.r not to be considered a parasite on 
society. 



Frank . See Osterberg 



THE FABH WOMEN TODAY 

Frysinger, Grace E. 

Pural America, 8-10, March, 193U. 

Discontent on the farm and the desire to migrate 
to tho cities are explained as wcmen' s 'problemso 



MARKETING PROBLEHS OF BUBAL WOMEN, WHAT THE COUNTBY WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD ARE DOING 
Frysinqer, Grace Ec 

Liaison Committee of Rural Womer ' s Organizations, London, 
1930, 125. , 

Chief nome economist of the USD^: survt^ys coopera- 
tive marketing in the D*S., marketing activities 
and problems of rural women, the cooperative mar}^- 
et ing a ssooia tions and what t hese iparketing oppoij- 
tup.it:" es mean for farm women*, 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEWOHAn V RDF 1J0HEN TAKE THE LEAD 
Frysinger,. <5rac« E« ' . \ 

The (country Gentleman^ May 16^ 1925,. ^ 

iFry singer. Extension Home Economi st^ USDA r *dec- 
, ua res a great new mo vement of rural women who have , 
Dfeen "analyzed , rat rcuized > and cartoonizedr but 
. they have nevei hceti 9iilogized^ idealized^ and im- 
'T-mortalized o " Talks of new awareness of transpor- • 
tation and communication .which get? the rural wo^m- 
an^vput of her isolation^ and an educational move- 
ment where ^y2^0 trained .home economists worked 
with SOOrOtOO rural women in a /program for better 
rural life and leadership training^ 

SETTING OF SOCIAL CONTRACT AND STATUS ADVANCEHENT THROUGH 

MARRIAGE A RESTUDY OF RURAL WOMEN 

Fultonr i- . Nr ' . 

Rural Sociology^ 40:45-54, Spring, 1975. 

This study investigates the incidence of mars^iage 
mobility * among 134 young women * from a rural area 
in Michigan^ The dependent variable ^ social mo- 
bilAty through marriage^ was measured by comparing 
th-e Duncan Socioeconomic Index score for each wom- 
an ^ s father^s occupation at the time of her high 
school graduation and her husband* s score at the 
end of the post high school decade. Findings 
<5how9d that women who met their husbands after 
moving to an ufban setting were generally found to 
be more intelligent f. to have waited longer to mar- 
rv^- and to be more likely to havs received posi- 
tive p?»^^rital encouragement for status improvement 
tha n ' : V • case for women who rem.ain ed in rural 
areas. intelligence was found to be strongly 

associated with marriage mobility. A woman's 
"positive personal characteris+' ics" were more im- 
portant for marriage mobility in a rural social 
context than in an urban settinQ. 



ECOHOHIC ASPECTS^OF THE FEBTILITY OT RUBAL-PiBH AND OFBAN 
*WOHEN ■ -"^ " . ► 

Gardner, Bruce' 

Southern Economic Journal, 518-524', Apri'I, 1 972. 

Th.is' study explained^ a substantial fraction of 
variation in fertilit for both the rural- farm 
an d ' urban populations. Ah increase in the ojSpor- 
tunity cost of time vas associated with^ decreasing 
family size,, while .increase in i*ncome yielded lar- 
ger families. In compar^rg rural-farm and u^ban 
fertility behavior, both ppea^red io respond to 
differences^ in "income, waj^es -and schooJLing i-n ba- 
sically the' safme way. / ^ ' 



WE SAGEBFUSH FOLKS . ' * 

Greenwood, Annie Pike • . 
•Appletotn-Century, New York. 193U. 

Personal y^ccount of Life on a farm in Idaho with 
. incite^ful: chapters on education^ birth, death, re- 
'creatioir, outdoors,' sex, war,, p^olitics, faith and 
economics. Told hy a woman who disdaTned farm wom- 
en, then'became one. 

/' • ' 

vSOHE MYTHS ABOUT WOHEH AGBICDLTDFE TEACHEBS 
Gregg, Ted, Dennis *Hampton, and E. M. Juergenson 
Agricultural Education Magazine, 47(12): 273, 1975. 

Survey sent to supervisors of 20 women agriculture\ 
teachers in California showed that the ten common^ 
myth's associated with female teachers were not 
substantia ted^ Some of these myths include: wom- 
en should limit their teaching to ornamental hor- 
ticulture,, women cannot handle large animals, will 
not do dir-^y jobs, will not be accepted- 



Gustafson See Hafstrom 
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EABLY BACKGBODNC ASD LATEB LIFE STYLE: WOMEN WITH FABHr 
BOBAL AND UBBAH BA 1' GHODHDS APE COHPABED 
Hafstronir CJ. L., M. Dunsingr and A. Gustafson 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Stationrlll. Pesearchr 
16(a):18-19e 197U. 

This art icle explores a woman's early' e nvironment : 
farm^ nonfarm^ or rural and how it affects her la- 
ter aspirations^ satisfactions and attitudes. 
Some differences, that were found include^: Educa- 
tion: ur tan^;reared women had completed morr 
schooling; dd^ision*-making: rfh^en one spouse w^s. 
primarily relsponsible for df»'. isio({ making> the ' ur- 
ban and rural wompn were mc liXe'ivX^^^ make them, 
but the opposite was trt^-^ rm^wives; atti- 

tudesrr' some strqng atti difference? were 

found /among selected ques' farm wives ^-ende'' 

to bef more traditionally o .ted. 

MOTHEBS OF THE SOUTH: POBTBITUBE OF THE WHITE TENT^NT FABH 
WOMAN 

Hagoodr Margaret Jar man : ' 

University of North Carolina ?ress. Chapel Hill. 193°- 

Presentation of case material and a short summary 
of certain quantitative results of a study of ;129 
women from white tenant farm fa mi lies in a gifoup 
of 12 counties in the Piedmont section of N.orth 
Carolina. Study to determine what effect the' high 
level of fertility and low socio-economic level 
had on the lives of women with children. \ Find- 
ings: Tlrey suffer * the direct consequence of a 
long continued cash cr ojjll^economy r , undergo extreme 
soflrial imi^over ishment from th*? lack and unequal 
fiistributiori of institutional services^ and bear 
^ /the brunt of regional tradition which subjects 
^^them to class am sex discrimination. The i^sajn^e 
was compared with an equal number from GeorqaV^ 
Alabama^ M ississippi an(? Louisiana. Includes sec- 
tions on the ypes of farms in the study^ life of ^ 
• ? the tenant women and interpre'ta tion of the find- 
inqs. Shows hoy the'se women have triple roles of 
" imotherr housekeeper, and field laborer. . 
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THET»BE GETTING IN THE CBPPS 
Hall^ Florence 

Independent Woman, 22:194-196, July 1943^. . 

• The director of the Women's Land Army explains the 
qualifications for and the function of the Women's 
Land' Army. All types of women were recruited to 
perform agricultural work during war time. 

THE NITIOH'S CHOPS NEED TOD 
Hall, Florence 

Independent Woman, 24:187, July 19U5. 

Recruitment article by the director of the Women's 
Land Army. Calls for three quarters of a million 
women from all occupational backqrounds to do em- 
ergency farm work. 



Hampton See Gregg 

WOMEN IN THE AGBICULTUBAL SETTLEMENT OF THE HOBTHERN PLAINS 

Hargreaves, Mary W, M. 

Agricultural History 50 (1) : 179-189. . 

Historical documentary on women and the settlement 
of the North American Plains, 1870-1940. Informa- 
tion on pioneer farm women, the hardships and 
loneliness faced and the impact of technological 
changes. 



THE BAHTEB LADY: A WOMAN FIBHEF SEES IT THBOUGH 
Harris, Evelyn 

Doubleday, Garden City, New York. 193U. 

The diary of a woman widowed with five children 
and her adjustments to being poor. Deals with the 
problems and challenges of being a farmer, and the 
discrimination she comes up against because she is. 
a woman. 
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BORAL GIRLS IN THE CITY FOB WORK 
Hatcher^ Orie Latham 

A stiidy made for the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
Richmond^ Garrett and Massie. 1930, 

A study of 255 young (median age^ 20) rural women 
from Wesdt Virginia ^ North Carolina^ Virginia and 
Tennessee who migrated to the cities of Durham and 
Richmond^ to work. Includes a survey of the life 
and occupations of the. sample in the city^ includ- 
ing 12 personal accounts; their backgrounds ^ rea- 
sons for coming to the city^ comparison of their 
status in ^e country and city.r recommendations 
and guidance^ and the statistical table's. Econom- 
ic reasons were the most cited as to why these 

' women migrated to the city. Most of the sample 

' came from farm families. 

c 

Hearnden See Howard 

• * 

EVALUATION OF lOHK BY PEHAIES^ 1940-1950 

Heer^ D. M. and S. M. Doirnbusch 

American Journal of Sociology ^ 63:27-29^ 1957. 

Correlations were computed between level of income 
and female participation in the labor force. 
White women are changing their evaluation of work 
■and non-white women ware beginning to cha?Rge. The 
values of non-white wcmen are apparently following 
the same pattern of change as those of white voinen 
but. with a time lag of more than a decade. 



WHAT COUNTRY WOMEH USE 

Howard^ Louise and Beryl Hearnden (eds. ) 
George Allen and tJnwinr Ltd.r London. 1939. 

A survey resources women in rural areas use 

worldwide. Includes wool^ f lax^ cotton r hempr 
hides and skins^ wood and bark^ animal^ vegetable 
and mineral products^ and scrounge materials. Il- 
lustrated with an introduction on^the skills of 
country women* 
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WHAT IS THE BOLE OF TODAY'S PABB WOHEH? 

International Harvester Farm Forum r 2(4)^ 1975. 

A panel discussion of the changing roles of farm 
womenr-with a focus on a woman rancher from Wyom- 
ing and a couple who share farming fifty-fifty. 



Juergenson See Gregg 

HILLBILLY WOBEH - 
Kahnr Kathy , , 
Avonr New York. 1973. 

Personal accounts of 19 poor , white women in 
southern Appalachian some of them activists 
(Florence Beece) in coal and mine struggles^ mill 
workers and rural wcmen migrartts to the city 
(Cincinnati) . 



HHYvSO FEW? (Women -n Agricultural Occnpations) 
KnottSy D. and B. Knotts 

Agricultural Education Magazine^ ^1 02) z269 ,216 , June, 197 

Women do not participate in agriculture because of 
early conditioning ^ occupational counseling^ so- 
cial attitudes, ^ attitudinal and institutional li- 
mitations. Fecommendations to educators^ adminis- 
trators and employers to f aci litate the transition 
of women entering . the field of agriculture are 
given. n 



INCOME HETUBNS FOB WOBKIHG HOHEN BY PLACE OF BESIDENCE . 
Knutson^ M. and D. Schreiner 

Current Farm Economics^ -Oklahoma Agricultural Experim'fent 
Station^ 39-49, 1975. 

This study is concerned with the role of place of 
residence in determining income returns fqr work- 
ing women in the 30-^^1- year .age range. Data used 
are from the National Longitudinal Surveys by Ohio 
State University's Center for Human Besource -Re- 
search on the labor market experience of" 5r 083 
women for 1966. B^sults implied that women living 
in an urban area earn more than women in a 
♦ non-urban non-farm area. 
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INSPIBATIOH'S THE SOLUTIOH 
Kren D* 

Agricultural Eaucation Magazine U7(T2):28Ur June 

One page article on how to stimulate interest 
among women to , choose vocational agriculture in- 
struction as a career* 



lOHEN IN iGRICULTURE IB A TWO-TEAB COLLEGE 
Kuznik^ Anthony 

Agricultural Education Magazine^' ( 12) ^ 1975. 

Sudden emergence of significant number of women in 
agricultural education. Impact is yet to be felt: 
'on the:. job_. at present^ females get less than males^^ 
in terms of salary^ raises and promotions, 

TWO 6ENBBATI0NS OF 6UPAL AND URBAN 90HEH APPRAISE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS ^ 
Landis^ Paul H. „ . 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station^ Bulletin #52U 
March, 1951. - 

*" </ 

Study based on 1,000 women, mothers and daughters^^^^ 
married and unmarried, with some connection to th& 
State College of Washington, judged marital happi- 
ness on the basis of negative and positive fac- . 
tors. No differences' between rural and urban wom- 
en were found on reasons given for^ marital happi- 
ness and unhat'ppiness except that ^ Rig|]h:fir propor- 
tion of rural than urbai) daughters indicated that 
they consider sexual adjustment, a major problem in 
marriage. Economic factors were the most men- 
tioned in regards to marital happiness and unh^p- 
piness overall. 



DOROTHEA LANGE LOOKS AT THE AMERICAN CODNTRY WOMAN 
Lange, Dorothea 

Amon Ca^rter Museum, Fort Worth and Ward Ritchie Press, 
Los Angeles. 19i57. 

• ATphotographicj^^ of womfen and rural areas in 

the west and south from the 30 's through the 50^Vs. 
A beautiful grouping of photographs that need no 
explanation. ' ^i-. 
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COSTBASTS IN OFBAN AND HDFAl FAMILY LIFE 
leevy^ J. Boy- 
American Sociological Beview^ 5 (6) : 9U8-953 ^ December^ 19a0 

This study of 1>000 rural and 1^000 urban Illinois 
families from 1934-38 showed that they had similar 
cultural patterns in spite of the difference in 
location of home and mode of making a living^ but 
the degree to which it is nranifested differs. Ur- 
ban families had modern water Pupply^ used a budg- 
et ^ used bakery products^ more* religious materials 
while rural families had gardens, did their own 
laundry r canned and. were mere religious in regards 
to activities* 



WOMEN IN UBBAN AGBIBDSIMESS 

Leibelt r D. C. . 
Agricultural Education Magazine, U7(12):285r June, 1975. 

. Personal ideas of a teacher of agriculture. One 
page and no information. 

A THBEAD OF BLUE DENIH 
leimbachr Patricia Penton 
Prentice-Hallr Inc^ New Jersey. 197a* 

■ A cciflpilation of thoughtful contemporary, essays by 
an Ohio farm woman about country living— from 
working on the land .to loving children* The es- 
says intimately portray the changes in rural life, 
herself and those around her. 

Lloyd See Wilcox 

THIS WAY OF WIFE: BEFIECTIONS OF 800 COUNTBY WOMEN 
longwell r Maude (ed. ) 

Farm Journal^ Inc.^ Countryside Press^ Philadelphia. 1971. 

"An anthology of letters and verses . originally 
published in Farm Journal as "letters from Farm 
Women." Peflections of 800 women over a 25 year 
period. 
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SHOBT OF HELP? HIBE WOMEN 

Lorang^ Glenn 

Farm Journal^ J^lyr 1972. 

Discusses the benefits in hiring women in all 
types of farm jobsV^l'nciuding traditionally male 
held jobs. 

WHO CASES THAT A WOHAN'S WdBK IS HEVEB DONE? 
Nathur^ Mary E. Fleming 

Indian Historian U(2):11-15r Summer 1971. 

Historical and modern perspectives on women in Am- 
erican Indian cultures. Stresses women's work, 
its economic importance and its relation to power 
and status. 

BUBAL-URBAN DIFFEBBMCES IN ISPIBITIONS 
Middleton^ Bussell and Charles M. Grigg 
Bural Sociology^ 2U:3U7-35U,r -1959. 

The data for this study are drawn from a 20 per- 
^^"^ cent sampling of public high school seniors in 
Florida in 1954-55. the final sample consisted of 
2r183 twelfth grade students. Besidence of the 
students in rural and urban communities as defined 
by the census was the independent variable. That 
rural youths have lower occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations than urban youths receives par- 
tial support. Neither study showed any signifi- 
cant differences ty residence on the ' occupational 
or educational aspirations of white females. 

THE GIBL IN THE BUfiAL FAMILY 
Wilier, Nora 

Univerisity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1935. 

A ca^e study of homelife in several different fa- 
mily situations (mountain farm, coal mining, cot- 
ton farm, etc.) is the basis of this book empha- 
sizing the n^ed for educating the out-of-school 
. female. The author worked in agricultural exten- 
sion and the last chapter, "Instructing the Girl 
in the^ 'Family"" outlines programs to help a female 
through the transitional stage to a seemingly ine- 
vitable family '^^ life of her own. Recommendations 
are that she be schooled in homemaking. 
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NEED PQB WOBEH IN aCBICDLTDBE (subtitle under 
lOHEN IN IIDUSTBT) 

Monthly Labor Beview SSt 12U8, June, 19iiU. 

Explains the activities of the Women's Land Army, • 
. a sector of the U.S. Crop Corps, who are called 
"Farmerettes." Women in the "Land Army" work in 
the fields, dairy barns, * and poultry yards; drive 
tractors and perform heavy farm tasks; do" cotton 
^ chopping, corn tassling, hay pitching, wheat har- 
veajting and peanut shaking. 

. ) . ' 

BUBAL WOMEN AND THB WOBKS PBOGBESS PBOGBAM: a'^PAETIAI 
ANALYSIS OF tSVELS OF IIVIHG ^ ' . - 

Morganr E. X.^ J« De Ensminger^ and M.^ W. Sneed^ 
University of Missouri College of Agriculture Agricultural 
Experiment Stati-on Besearch Bulletin 253, April, 1937. 

Data on 553 rural women in Worlcs Progress Adminis- 
tration sewing rooms in 12 selected counties in 
Missouri slrowed that their education level, skills 
f and position as p-rincipal Wag?* earner require them 

to seek employment and receive this assistance. ^ 

NEBBASKA FABH WOMEN: DOING A HAN'S JOB IN A MAN'S WOBID 

Nebraska's New Land Review. -Walthill, Neb., Center for 
Fural 'Affairs, winter 1S75^ 

Women who do field work on Nebraska's farms. This 
short article points out that the women ' s contri- 
bution often makes the difference between the 
fapm's succe'^ss or failure. 



THE MSe FABMBBS: AH ADUIT CLASS FOE FABH'WOMEN 
Oldfield, Be and J. Wise- 
Agricultural Education Magazine, U6 ( 1 0) : 226-227. 
April, 1974. 

A description* of an adult vocational program for 
farm women in Clark County, Klw:ucky, which was 
organized along traditional lines of classes on 
' gardening, cooking, first a^d, recor(3 , keeping, 
etc. Done in outline form, it gives no details, 

0 
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WHY HOBE PAKH WOHEM ABE WOBKIIG 

Osterberg,r Mary Lee and John N*, Frank 
Farm Wife News, 6 (U) ^ Aprils 1976e 

• This article hypothesizes reasons why more] farm 
women have outside "jobss ' changing role of women, 
ele-ctrif icationp modern conveniences, economic 
necessity due to rising costs, more educated wom- 
en, and cjianging social attitudes, 

1DT0BI06BAP&T OF HOTHEB JOHES 
Parton, Mary Field (edo) - 
Charles Kerr and Coc,. Chicago, 1925, 

Mary Harris Jones' life storyc A heroine and 
leader in miners ^ struggles and the labor movement 
in the UrSc^- Mother Jones is a legend. For nearly 
^ifty years she led ©iners in strikes .across the 
liatiorif organized women and championed children's 
rights. • 



Pond See Wilco,x . ■ « 

SHOULD WE EHCOtXBAGE WOHEH TO EKTEB IGBICULTUPAi. EDUCATION? 

Peynold^,, Carl L« and Pobert Wc Walker 

^Agricultural Education Magazine, U7 ( 1 2) :272-27U, June, 1975 

Discusses the need to encourage ^ women to enroll in 
agj: icultural occupations programs to train for en- 
try level skills in ^ornamental horticulture and 
companion animal care = because,, the authors main- 
tain,, women are less oriented to production agri- 
culture arid r*^late to younger students, thus fi to- 
ting them to teaching agricjilture i;i the primary 
schools,, Their conclusion, is that this proposal 
"does not present a threat to men '\ and that it 
would "enhance" these types of agricultural occu- 
pation's, i - 

THE JOUBNAL OF A COUNTFY WOMAN *^ 
Pogersf. Emma Winner 

Eaton and Mains^ New york; jenning and Graham, 
Cincinnati. 1912. 

Flowery journal of a well-to-do woman who lives 
part-time in the. countryc 
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PBEDICTOBS OF THE FABM WIFE'S IIVOLVBMENT IN GBHBBAL 
HANAGBHEHT iHp\ ADOPTIOH DECISIOHS . ''s:^ 
Sawer, Barbara J. •. 
Bural Sociology, 38:412-26, Winter, 1973. 

This study examines, the wife's involvement in de- 
' cisions concerning the general management of farm 
business and decisions leading to the adoption of 
agricultural innovations. Things found to be con- 
tingent on involvement were the wife'.s 
^ far m-inf or ma ti on- seeking activity; her involvement^ 
in farm task's; and size of farm^ family, and *in- 
come. 



HISTOBT OF THE fiSSOCIATED COUHTFY WOHEN OF THE WOULD 
AND OP ITS HEHBEB SOCIETIES 
Scarborough, Neve 

John Hadsworth Itdo./ The Bydal Press, London. 1953. 

^ History of the emergent and unifying forces which 
became the A.C.W.W. and its history. Includes a 
list of the constituent societies and their histo- 
ries, 41 of which are D. based. 

WOMEN FOB THE SDBVIVAL OF AGBICULTDBE 
Schultz, M. , L. Heuser and J. Furber 

Michigan State Horticultural Society Annual Beport, 101; 
Annual Meeting^lOa, 1973. 

Peports of the activities of an organization com- 
prised of wives of farmers who are activists in 
fighting for the rights of farmers and spreading 
education about farming. This movement has spread 
nationwide and is presently called American 
Agri-Women, a national coalition of farm women and 
.farm women's organizations formed, in 197U for the 
purpose of uniting together to- promote agriculture 
for the "benefit of the American people and the 
world.' V 
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HORE WOMEN THAN HEN - 
SkrabarieJ^^, R. L. ' ^. 

Tejtas Agricultural; Experiment Station, Texas Agricultural 
Progr(ess, 20 (3):23-26, 197U'. , • , 

* Population statistics which showed a trend of more 
rten to women except in rural areas of TexaSr but 
' overall^ a decline in the sM ratio. Author pred- 
icts; the trend w*ill result in marriages of younger 
men to older women, breaking the traditional pat- 
tern. . 

' . '* ' 

&D¥ENTOR*S OF WOHBH POF THE SURVIVAL OP XGBICQITUBE (WSAH) 
Steffensr 

Anx^ual Beport: Horticu'ltur al Society of Michigan. 1973: 
159- 161 , 197U:c>5-98. ^ V 

Peport of WSAM activities. 



FAHILY BOLE DIPFEBENTMTION AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN 
FABHING 

Straus, Murray A, 

..Pural Sociology, 25: 219-228, 1960. 

Data for a sample of 90 3 Wisconsi^i farm families 
tested the existence of a "wife role factor" in 
the understanding of the technological behavior of 
farm operators. No causal relation was demons- 
trated as to whether the wife's abili^ty to^ play an 
"i^ntegrative-supportive" role facilitates /her hus- 
band as regard to technological competence, or 
whether it is the husband's increasing technologi- 
cal competence which encourages the wife's empha- 
sis on the "integrative-supportive" role. The 
study focuses on traditionally^ defined sex roles 
and suggests that the "wife role" factor should be 
included in farm practice adoption research. 

J. 
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THE BOLE OP THE SIPE IS THE SETTLBiEHT OP THE. COLOHBIA 
BASIN PROJECT 

Straus, Murray A. . 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, 20:39-6U, 1958. ^ 

0 

Hig*h success, families tended to be characterized 
by role specialization, as evidenced by the 
high-succes5 farmers* wives feeling that' ma1or 
farm and financial decisions should .be made pri- • . 
marily by the husband, and by th€ amount of effort 
which these women put i*nto home" food preservation 
and their non participation in farm work. Wives of 
high-success farmers were also f'ound to be a bet- > 
ter adjusted, m'or^^ optimistic and persevering 
group than were the wiv^s of the * low- success sett- 
lers,. ' ^ 

BELATIOHSHIP OP THE PABH HOME TO FABH BOSTHESS ' ^ , 

Studley, ^ucy A. / 

Minnesota' Agricultural Experimellt Station Bulletin 279, 1931 

♦ 

The first part deals With the average dally con- 
sumption of different commodities the farm produc- 
es. The second part fgives statistics of adl the 
hours or wprk on the farm. For the farm wife, 1 * 
and 1/2 hours a day were devoted to c-leaning dairy 
utensils and work with poultry, and these activi- ' 
ties made up he^- ^ main farm duties outside of 
Konsework. 

THE EHPLOTHEHT OJP-RORAL FAHH WIVES 
'Sweet, James A. 
Purar'S-ociology , 37:553-577, December, 1972. 

' - A study of employment patterns of rural farm wives 
using a 0. 1% sample froirt the I960 census. Employ-, 
ment differentials among rural farm wives are com-^ 
pared with those among urban wives. Findings: 
farm women have fewer employment opportunities, 
higher fertility, less education, more traditional 
views on women's. role and greater economic need. 
Also compares rural farm and rural, nonfarm women 
and examines differential patterns of employment. 

/ • • . ■ " 
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6BIDIBHTS OP OEBAH INPLUEtlCE ON THE- EDOCATIONAI^ EHPLOIHEITr 
AND PEETILITT PATTBENS OF'WOBEM 
Tarverr James D. 

Eufal Sociology r 3U: 356- 367^ ^September^ 19G9. 

Study to determine whether si'gndficarit rura?l-urban 
dif f erence^among selected characteristics NOf wom- 
en still existed in 1960 over previous periods in 
history. Data used ca^e from 208 counties con- 
^ taining and surrounding/- At lanta r Georgia; India- 
napolisr Indiana; and Omaha^- Nebraska. ^ Findings : .^-"^ 
fertility of, women increased directly with dis- 
tance f rom/^he nearest metropolitan centerr formal' 
education/ proportiona.te number of employed w^omeri 
declined, as distance, from the metropolitan center 
increased; the numb.er.of children born declined as 
the population size of the* urbanized area of SMSA 
increased; and the proportionate number df em- 
ployed females and .of those completing 1 2 or more 
years of formal education increased, directly with 
the population size of the urbanized area. j 

DBRAH INFLDBNCE Oll THE FERTILITY AHD EHPLOYBENT PATTEBHS 
OF WOHEN LIVING IN HOHOGEIEODS ABEAS ' 

Tarver, James D. et al. .] .' - ^ 

Journal of Marriagef and ^he Family, l3 2 (2) : 237- 2U 1 , May, 1970 

Research to determi^ie whether r;ural and urban wom- 
en living in homogeneous ^areas (exhibited' different 
patterns of ^ behavior- , in 1960^ using same data as in 
Tarver (1969) but re^t'ticted to Sl"^ coqnties. Find-.-, 
ings indicated that both city size . and distance * ' 
from th^ selected metropolitan centers do affect 
the propo^-tionate number' of employed femalesr the 
percentage, employed declined consistently with 
city-size« The fertility of .women increases con- 
sistently with distance from the metropolitan cen- 
ters but fluctuates irregularly with increas^ing 
size of central city. ' 



THE LABOB FORCE -CHiBiCTEBISTICS OF WOHEN IN LOW INCOHE EOBAL 
IBB&S OF THE SOOTH o 

Terry r Geral44rne B. and Alvin L. Bertrand ,^ ^ 

Xoudr^ija-na State University Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin '116, June, 1966.*^ ^ 

^ Data of 1,781 women from 30 counties in 7 southern 
states were analysed to determine the work pat- 
terns of women in I'ow. income rural areas. These 
women were .found to be less educated, slightly 
older, and willing^o worlc- for i^ela^^iyely low wag- 
=^ es when compared to national averages. 

CHANGES IN LiBOB FOBCE CHABACTEHISTICS OF HOHEN IN ICS 

^INCOHE RDBAL Alt^EAS OF THE SOUTH 

Terry, Geraldine Be and J. L. Charlton 

D.S, Soil Conservation Service, Southern Cooperative 

Service 185, (Mississippi,. Arkansas and Louisiana 

Agricultural Experiment Stations) , "June, 1974. 

Changes between 196 0 and 196^ ijMthe_.,_la^box^force 

chai^ra^tieEjjsil-cs"^ rural areas 

r; ' of' Alabama , ^Kississi^pi, North Carolina^ and Ten- *' 
nessee were examineja. .Findings: one of the most 
Important itifiueices on a woman's employment is 
■her position .in)» the family; for those women who 
- worked, educational attainment * an^ race . had more 
. bearing on occupational choice than did family po- 
sition; and> the -difference between the labor force 
participation rate of fatm wives and other women 
decreased considerably* between 1960 and 1^966. 
. - ■> ■ ■ - 

CdONTBY WOMEN: A HA?DB06K FOB THE HEW FABHEB 

Tetrault Jeanne ^nd Sherilyn Thomas . - 

Doubled ay / An cHi&%Vii Mew_jrork« 1976. , 

/ V A comprehensive collection o^f articles from Coun- 
^ try Wome'n magazine which is a resource for 
back-to.-t he-land farmers. Information on how to • 
get started, animal and poultry care, soil and 
planting and much mor^o Reflects the idea of in- 
• terdependence of self, land and animals. 



PASHEB^S VIPE 
Thayen^ J. V, 

Forum, 76:146-149, July, 1.926* 

Personal account of a well educated farm wife, 

Thomas See Tetrault 

THE USE OF TIHE BT SOUTH DAKOTA FiBH HOHEHAFEBS 

Wasson, Grace E, 

South Dakota State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin .247, March, 1930, 

, The average time spent on various activities of 
100 South Dakota farm homemakers is the subject of 
this study. Activities include: food prepara- 
otion; care of house, clothing, family; management, 
sleep and rest; eating meals; care of self; lei- 
sure; farm vork; other work and miscellaneous. 

Fiii-diTrgs~-i.-Tncr^^ t~h^~a:ywage~~^¥Wk*i"^^ for" 

the homemakers was 66. hours and ten minutes. 
About 50% of the time spent in homemaking Is used 
for food provision for the family. -The average 
amount of time spent on farm work was IT hours, 15, 
minutes, however, more than 15% mere time /is de- 
voted to farm work during spring and summer. This 
rural homemaker averages 8 hours, 36 minutes sleep 
per night and has 3 hours leisure time per/daiy. 

WHAT AO FAR H WOHEK WAHT? ' 

Literary Digest, p. 50, August 21, 1926. 

Beport of a meeting of a national committee of re- 
presentative farm women held'^at Chicago , where the 
following needs were outlined^ better sanitary 
conditions, more conveniences, contacts,* better 
educational advantiages for the children, time, a 
bank account, recreation, recognize., the poetry and 
charm of country life, pink underwear (make, it 
silk) , literature, recognition of the value of 
their work, to be classe^d as women not "farm wom- 
, *en" and women of ability and understanding. 
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BEIATIOH OF VARIATIOHS IN THE HUHIN FACTOB TO 
PIMAMCIAL BETOBNS IK FABHII6 
HilcoXr Walter W,r Andrew Boss and George Pond 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
288^ HinneapoliSr June^ 1932. 

Seventy-two dairy jEariBers ranked social raxher 
than technological factors which ccntribute'd to 
the financial success of their farms^ Ofc^^fifteen 
itemSr the farm operators' top three chcaces Vere 
prior farm experiencer cooperation of thfeir waives 
and ambition to succeeds The variable r 
"cooperation of wives" was significant. The 
high-earning group received more help from their 
wives. 

THE HOHAN FlCTOfi IH THE HIHAG'EBEIT OF IBDIINA FABHS 
Wilcox^ Walter W. and b.G. Lloyd 

Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 
Lafayetter '1932. 

Findings were similar to those in study, by Wilcox, 
Boss and Pond. ^ 

JOINT^ DECISIOH HllKIHG IB F^ABH FIHILIES AS 1 FOBCTION 
OF STATUS AND BOLE 
Wilkening^ E« A. 

American Sociological Beview, 23: 187- 192^ 1958.. 

• Study which hypothesized that joint involvement of 
husband and wife declines with the degree of com- 
mercialization of the farm enterprise or joint de- 
cision making of husband and wife is a function of 
the ex^tent to" which farm and family decisions are 
viewed as having joint consequences for both farm 
and home. There is a curvilinear relationship 
between farm income and joint involvement of hqs- 
/ band and ' wife in major decisions. * Both^ the low 
and the high income groups tend to be c^iaracter- 
ized by low joint decision making. The involve- 
ment of the husband and wife in decisions pertain- 
ing to family and farm :is a product of the goals 
and means for attaining those goals^ which may 
change over time^ as well as of institutionalized 
definitions of husband arid wife roles* 
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DIHEHSJjQViToF ASPIR&TIOH, W06K BOLES AID DECISION H&KING 

OP PABM HUSBAIDS AMD WIVES tB HISCOHSIN 

Wilkeningi^ E. A« and Laskshmi K. Bharadwaj 

Journal of Marriage and the Familyr 29:703-711, November^ 

1967. 

Dimensions of aspirations, work rolesi^ jand deci- 
sion making are delineated for SpQ, Wisconsin farm 
. families (husband and wife). Besii^lts indicated 
that there is ^ specialization in decision making 
as well as' in the performance of instrumental 
tasks with joint involvement in qertain areas. 
The values placed upon specific goals reflected 
the individual spouse's own interestv^ and involve- 
ment in them . . *x 

ASPIBATIOHS AND TASK IHVOLVEHEMT AS BELATED TO DECISION 
BAKING AMONG FABB HUSBANDS AND NIVES 
Wllkeiiing, E. A; and Laskshmi K.. Bharadwaj 
Bural Sociology, 33:30-45, March", 1968.. 

Measures of the dimensions of aspirations, alloqa- 
tion of tasks and involvement in decisions r^f >>us- . 
bands and wives are outlined. Findings ar?' mi- 
lar to Wilkening and Bharadwaj (1967). 



CQffSENSOS IN ASPIBATIONS FOB FABM IMPBOVEBEIT AND ADOPTION 
OF FABM PRACTICES ^ 

Wilkening,, E. A. and Sylvia, Guerrero 
Bural Sociology, 34:182-196, June, 1969. 

This study of 500 Wisconsin farm couplers tests the r 
combined effect of farm husbands' and wives' aspi- : 
rations for farm improvement on the adoption of 
different types of improved farm practices. The 
results show that consensus in aspiration between 
husband and wife is associated . with higher adop- 
tion' than when only cne , spouse has high aspira- 
tions. This article presented further evidence 
that the nature of the farm enterprise is affected 
by the role of the wife. 
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A COHPAHISON OF HDSBAHD AMD WIFE RESPOHSES CONCEBNIHG 
WHO HAKES PARH AHD H^JHE DECISIOHS ^ 
Wilkeningr E. A. and *D^. Morrison 

Journal of Marriage ana the Family^ 25: 3^49-351. August. 
1963. » 

A pilot "study of 61 farm families in Wisconsin 
(one county) on involvement in decision making. 
Se^sults indicate that there is greater agreement 
upon whether or not matters wer^ discussers than 
upon whether the decision m^ls/ usually joint or 
made by one spouse or the oth^r. More accurately 
desptibes whether there ir i^olvement rather than 
who^ decides a ^particular master. 

¥0H«^ 01 THE FABH . / ^ \ 

Wii^lsefer Honore / ' • - 

Harper's Weekly^ pp. 32-3^ July 11^ 1914, 

Report on the dij^ontent of farm wrien: 'their 
hardships^ isolat/onr, and anonymityi. Recognition 
of this problem/ by the Department of Agriculture 
in terms of rujral women's unpaid contribution to 
society. Seen in terms of farm ef f icie ncy, and; 
that the woman's role is domestic and her respon- 
sibility is to contribute, to the social life of 
the farm to make it "pleasant • " 



USE OF TIHE BT ORSGOH HOHEHAKEBS 
Wilson^ Maud ^ 

Oregon State Agricultural Experiment Station^ Bulletin 256 
Novemberr 1929. . 

Study of the time distribution ,qf 288 Oregon farm 
homemakersA 71 country non-farm 'homemakers and 154 
non-countfl^ non-farm homemakers include hours 
spent on all the activities ' during a day. Farm 
homemakers were found to spend longer hours work-, 
ing. 
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FORMAL PiFTieiPATION OF HIGHAHT HODSEHIVES IN AN DHBAN 
COHHOHITY 

Windham, Gerald 0« 

Sociology and Social Fesearch, 47: 201-209, January,. 1963 

The association between migrant status and the 
formal social participation patterns of 1,470 mar- 
ried, white housewives in the Pittsburgh metropol- 
itan area is examined. Wives who have always 
lived in Pittsburgh belong to more organized 
groups^ attend more meetings and hold more power 
positions in organizations than do wives born in. 
other cities or in rural ajeas. The relationships- 
persists when education is controlled. However;/'^' 
participation is related to length of residence £n . 
the community. ^ 
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CITaTIONS 0BGRNI2ED.BY YEAB, 1976 -1900 



1975-1976 



WOHEH IH THE O.S. DEPAHTHEIT OF AGBICULTUFE 
Baker, Gladys L. 

Agricultural Hisjtory 50 (1) : 190-20 1 , January,. 1976. 

BLACK WOHEH II &HEBICAN AGBICULTUBE 

Brown, Hinnie Eiller z 

Agricultural History 50 ( 1) : 20,2-212 , January, 1976. 

ROHEN IN THE AGBICOLTDFAl SETTLEHEHT OF THE NOBTHEBH PLAINS 
Hargreayes, Wary W.H-. 

Agricultural History 50 (1) : 179-189 , January, 1976. 



VHT HOBE FABH HOHEH ABE HOBKIRG 
Osterberg, Mary Lee and John N. Frank 
Farm Wife News, 6(U), April, 1976. 

COHNTBI WOHEN: A HANDBOOK FOB THE NEW PABHEB 
Tetrault, Jeaijne and Sh^rilyn Thomas 
Doubled ay/Anchor, New York. 1976. 



VOCATIONAL AGBICDLTUEE PHOGHAHS - EHPHASlS ON FEHALE 

INTEBESTS 

Curry, Charles 

Agricultural Education Magazine, 47(12), June, 1975. 

SETTING OF" SOCIAL CONTBACT AID STATUS ADVAHCEHENT THBODGH 
HABBIAGE: A BESTUDT OF BUBAL WOHEN 
Fulton', P. N.. " " 

Bural Sociology, U0:U5-5U, Spring, 1975. - • 

SOHE HITHS ABOnT WOHEH AGBICDLTUBE TEACHEES 

Gregg^ Ted^ Dennis Hampton^ and E. Mi Jnergenson ' 

Agricultural Education Maga^eine, U7f12):273, 1975. 



WHAT IS THE ROLE OF TODAY'S FAfiH. WOHEN? 
International Harvester Farm Forum^ 2(U)^ 1975, 
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WHT so FEW? (Women in Agricultural Occupations) 
KnottSr D. and Knotts 

Agricultural Education Magazine^ U7 ( 1 2) : 269 ^ 276r June^ 1975 

INCOME BETUBNS FOB WOBKING WOHEN BY PLACE OF BESIDENCE 
Knutson, M. and D. Schreiner 

Current Farm Economics ^ Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station , . 39-49, ,1975. 



INSPIBATION^S THE SOLUTION 

Kr.en D. 

Agricultural Education Magazine U7 (12) :28a, June, 1975. 

WOHEN IN AGRICOLTUBE IN A TWO-YEAH COLLEGE 
Kuznik, Anthony 

Agricultural Education Magazine, U7(12) , Jun^, 1975. 



WOHEN IN 'UBBIN AGBIBUSINESS 
Leibelt , D. C. 

Agricultural Education Magazine, U7(12):285, June, 1975. 

NEBBASKA FABH WOHEN: DOING A HAN'S JOB IN A HAN'S WOBLD 
Nebraska's New Land Review. Walthill, Neb., Center for 
Rural Affairs, Winter 1975. 

<• 

SHOULD WE ENCOURAGE WOHEN TO ENTEB AGBICULTUBAI EDUCATION? 
Reynolds, Carl L. and Robert W. Walker - ' 

Agricultural Education Magazine, a7 ( 1 2) : 272-27U , June, 1975 



1973-1974 

EABLY BACKGBOUND AHD LATEB LIFE STYLE: WOHEN WITH F&BB, 
BOEAL AHfix^OBBAH BACKGBOOHDS ABE COHPABED 
Hafstrom, Jv L.", M. H. Dunsing, and A. W. Gustafson 
Illinois Agric^ultural Experiment Station, 111. Eesearch, 
I6fa):i8-19, irza. "~x,x 

A THBEA1> OF BLDE DBHIH,, 
Leimbach, Patricia Pentbi) 
Prentic9-Hall,Inc. , NeW' Jersey. 197U. 




THE HS. FABHE6S: AN ADULT CUSS FOB FABH WOMEN 
Oldfield^ B. and J. Wise 

Agricul.tural Education Magazine^ 46 ( 10) : 226-227> April, 1974 

HOBE WOMEN THAN HEN <^ ' 

SkrabaneXr B. I- 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station^ Texas Agricultural 
Progress, 20(3):23-26, 1974. 

CHANGES IN lABOB FOBCE CHABACTEBISTICS OF WOMEN IN LOW 

INCOME RURAL ABBAS OF THE SOUTH ; 

Terry, Geraldine B. and J« !• Charlton 
O.S. Soil Conservation Service, Southern Cooperative 
Service 185, (Mississippi, Arkansas ^nd Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Stations) , June, 1974, 

THE BEIATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FAMILY AP7 OCCUPATIONAL 
FUNCTIONING OF A SAHPLE OF BUBBAN WELFABE WOMEN 
Feldmari, Harold and Margaret Feldman 
The Cornell Journal of Social Pelations , 9(1): 35-52, 
Spring, 1974. 



HILLBILLY WOHEH 

Kahnf Kathy 

Avon, New York. 1973. 



PREDICTOHS OF THE FARM WIPE'S INVOLVEBEIT IN GENEBAL 
MANAGEMENT AND ADOPTION DECISIONS 
Sawer, Barbara J. 

Pural sociology, 38:412-26, Winter, 1973. 

/' 

WOMEN FOB THE SDBVIVAt OF AGBICULTUB£ 
Schultz, M. , L. Heuser and J. Furber 

Michigan State Horticultural Society Annual Bepbrt, 101; 
Annual Meeting-104, 1973. 



ADVENTDBES OF, WOMEN FOB THE SURVIVAL OF AGBICULTURE (WSAH) 

Steffe.ns, S. ' - . 

Annual Bepqrt: Horticultural Society of Michigan, 1973: 

159-161, 1974:95-98. 
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1970-1971-1972 



ECONOHIC ASPECTS OF THE FEETILITY OF BUBAL-FABM AND UBBAH 
WOHEH ^ 
Gardner, Bruce 

Southern Economic Journalr 518*524, Aprilf 1972, 



SHOBT OF HELP? . HIRE WOKEN ' ^ 

lorang, Glenn 

Farm Journal , July , 1972. / 



THE EHPLOYHENT OF HUBAL FiBM WIVES 
Sweetr James A, 

Pural Sociology r 37: 553-577^ December, 1972. 

FABH WIFE. TELLS'^HOW I HELP HY HUSBAND ' 
Farmer's Digest, 69-74, March, 197 1. 

THIS WAY OF WIFE: ^BEFLECTIOIS OF 800 COUNTBY WOMEN 
Long well, Maude {ed.) 

Farm Journal, Inc., Countryside Press^ Philadelphia. 1971 



WHO CABES THAT A WOMAN'S WOBK IS^ NEVEB DONE? 
Mathur, flary E. Fleming 

Indian Historian a(2):11-15. Summer 1971. 

A STUDY OF VOLUHTAHT ASSOCIATIOI HEBBEBSHIPS IBONG 
HIDDLECLISS WOHEH 

Eitzen, D. Stanley^ 

Pural Socioldgyr 35:8U-91, March, 1970. 

DHBIN INFLDENCE ON THE FEBTILITY AHD EHPLOYHENT PATTEBNS 
OF WOHEN LIVING IH HOHOGENEODS ABEIS ^. 
Tarver, James D. et al. 

Journal of Marriage and the.. Family , 32 (2) : 237-2^1 , May, 
1970. 
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1960»s 



GBADIENTS OF DBBAN INFIUEHCE 0!! THE EDUCATIONAL, EMPLOYHENT^ 
AND FEBTILITT PATTEBHS OF WOHEM 

Tarver^ James D. , . 

Bural sociology^ 34:356-367^ September^ 1969. 



CONSENSUS IN ASPIRATIONS FOB FABIl IMPBOYEHENT AND ADOPTION 
OF FABH PRACTICES 

Wilkening^ E. A, and Sylvia Guerrero 
Bural Sodio-logy, 34:182-196, June, 196§. 



ASPIRATIONS AND TASK INVOIVEHEMT AS BELATED TO DECISION 
BAKING AMONG FABH HDSBAHDS AND WIVES 
Wilkening, E. A. and Laskshmi K. Bharadwaj 
Rural Sociology^ 33:30-45, March, 1968. 



SHEPHERDESS OF ELK BIVEB VALLEY 

Brown, Margaret Duncan 

Golden Bell Press, Denver. 1967. 



DOBOTHEA LANGE LOOKS AT THE AHEBICAN COUNTRY WOMAN 
Lange, Dorothea 

Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth and Ward Ritchie Press, 
Lbs Angeles. 19 67. 



DIMENSIONS OF ASPIBATION^ WOBK SOLES AND DECISION MAKING 

OF FABM HUSBANDS AND WIVES IH WISCONSIN 

Wilkening, E. A.%and Laskshmi K. Bharadwaj 

Journal of Marriage and the Family, 29:703-711, November, 

1967. 



THE LABOB FOBCE CHABACTEBISTICS OF WOMEN IN LOW INCOME- 
BUBAL ARIAS OF THE SOUTH 

Terry, Geraldine B. and Alvin L. Bertrand 

Louisiana State University Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 116, June, 1966. v 

A COMPABISON OF HUSBAiti AND WIFE BESPONSES CONCEBNING ^ 
WHO HAKES FABM AND H0M5 DECISIONS 
Wil'kening, E. A. and D. Morrison . 

Journal of Hatriage ar^d the faj^ily, 25: 349-351, August, 1963. 
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FORHAL PABTICIPATION OF HIGBANT HOOSEWIYES IH AN 

UBBAN connnNiTT 

Windham, Gerald 0. _ 

sociology and Social Besearch; 47:201-209, January, 1963. 



COBBELATES OF KABITAL SATISFACTION FOB BUBAL BAKBIED COUPLES 
Burchinal, Lee G. 

Fural Sociology, 26:282-289, 1961. 



PAHILT BOLE DIFFEfiEHTIATION AHD TECHIOLOGICAL CHANGE IN 
FABHING 

Straus, Murray A. " ' . 

Bural Sociology, 25:219-228, 1960. 



* 19U0's - 1950's 

BURAL-UBBAN DIFFEBEHCES IH A^PIBATIOHS 
Biddleton, Bussell and Charle« M«>- Grigg 
Bural Sociology, 24:3U7-35U, 1959. 



THE DIVISION OF LABOB IH CITY AND FAEH FAHILIES 
Blood., Robert 0. Jr. 

Journal of Marriage and the Family, 20:170-17U, 1958. 



THE .BOLE OF THE WIF^ IH THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COLUMBIA 
BASIN PROJECT 
Str.aus, Murray A. 

journal of " Marriage* and the Familyp 20:59-6U, 1958. 



JOINT DECISION HAKIHG IN FABH FAHILIES AS A FUNCTION 
OF STATUS AND BOLE 

Hilkening, E. A. - 
American Sociological Beview, 23:187-192, 1958. 



EVALUATION OF WORK BT FEMALES, 1940-1950 

Heer, D. M. and S. M. Dornbusch 

American Journal of Sociology, 63:27-29, 1957. 
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h^:st6Iy ofTthe AssaciaTED codhtby uoheh of the wobid 

iND OF ItIjHEHBEB SOCIETIES 
ScarboroUgH^i Neve 

JoKn Wadswbrth Lt-d., The Bydal Press, London. 1953. 



TWO GENEB&TIONS OF BIIBAL AND UBBAN WOHEN APPBAISE HABITAL 
HiPPINESS 

Landisy Paul H. ' 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station,. Bulletin #52'*», 
March, 1951. 



AMEBICAN COUNTBY LIFE COHFEBEHCE 

The Place of the Fural Comtaunity in Farm Policy Making-. 
Proceedings of the 28th meeting, 19tt9. 



THE NATI01»S CEOPS NEED YOU 
Hall,. Florence 

Independent Woman, 2U:187y July 1945. 

/ 



EED FOB WOMEN IN AGBICUITUBE ^(silbtitle under 
WtiHEN IN IHDUSTBY) 

Mbnth'ly Labor Beview-58: 1248, June 1944. 

THEY'FE GETTING IN THE CBOPS 
Hallr Florenqe' 

Independent Woman/ 22: 194-196 ^ July 19U3, 



"ANOTHEB WOMEN'S LAND ARHY?« . 
Colvinr Esther M. 

Independent Worn an ^ 2^ : 1-02-1 04 ^ April 19 42. 



CONTBASTS IN UBBAN AND BUBAL FAMILY LIFE 
Leevy r J • Boy 

American Sociological Feview^ 5 (6) : Si'^d- 953 ^ December^ 1940 
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1931-1939 



HOTHEBS OF THE SOUTH: POBTBITUBE OF THE VHITE TEI&HT FAIBH 
lOHlN 

Hagood, Margaret Jarman 

Dniversity of N'orth Carclina Press., Chapel Hill. 1939. 

* . ' « 

WHIT COONTPY WOHEN USE ^ ^ 

Howard^ Louise and Beryl Hearnden (eds.) 

George Allen and Unwinr Ltd.^ London. 1939* 



ISSOCIITED COUHTBT WOHEH OF THE WORLD 

UnLited States Printing Of f ice^ Washington, D.C.r 1937.- 

BUBAL WOHEH AHD THE WOBKS PBOpPESS PBOGPAH: A PARTIAL 
ANALYSIS OP LEVELS' OP LIVIHG 

Morganr E. L-r J* Ensmingerr and H.-* W* Sneed 

University of Missouri College of Agriculture ^ Agricultural 

Experiment Station Research Bulletin 253r April 1937. 

AHEBICAH COUHTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 

A report of the Rural Home Conference. . "Looking Forward * 
with* the Rural Home and Community^" Februaryr Vol. XIII r' 
No. 2, 1935. 



THE GIRL IN THE RURAL FAillY 
Hillerr Nora 

Univeirsity of North Carolina PresSr. Chapel Hill. 1935. 

THE FABH WOHEH TODAY 
Frysinger^ Grace E. 
TRural Amei^ica^ 8-10 ^ Marchr 1934. 



WE SAGEBRUSH POLKS -^^..-^^- ---^ 
Greenwood^ Annie Pike. 
Appl et on -Century r New York. 1934. 

THE BARTER LADY: A WOHAB FAItHER SEES IT THROUGH 

HarriSr Evelyn ^ 
Doubledayr Garden City^ New ,York. 193U. 



THE LABOR OF WOHEI II THE PBODDCTIOH OF COTTON 

Allenr Euth Alice 

Arno PresSr Chicaga, 1933, 

BELATION OF vIbIATIOHS IN THE HOHAN FACTOB TO FINANCIAl 
BETUBNS IN FkBHING 

wilcoXr Naltfer ^ Andrew Loss and George Pond 
Hinnesota Agnicultural. Experiment Statibn Bulletin 
288^ HinneapckiSr June^ 1932, 



THE HUBl^ FACTOB IN THE HANAGEHENT OF INDIANA FABHS 

Wilcoxr waiter Vi* and 0, G, Lloyd 

Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, 1 932 • 



the' WOMAN'S SPHBBE 

Elsinger, Vera o 
Rural America, p, 5^ November 1931 • 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE FABH HOHE TO FABH BUSINESS 
Stud ley, Lucy A, * 

Minnesot^a Agricultural Experiment Station BulletinV279 , 
1931, 



\ 1^930 

HABKETING PBOBLEHS OF BOEAL WOHEN* WHAT THE COUNTBY WOHEH 
OF THE NOBlD ARE DOING ^ 
Frysinger, Grace 

Liaison Committee- of Rural Women's Organization^^ London, 
-1930, p. 125. ' 

BUBAL GIBLS IN THE CITY FOB NOBK 
Hatcher, drie Latham^ 
A study made for the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
Richmond, Garrett and Bas^ie, 1930. 

THE USE OF TINE BY SOOTH DAKOTA FABH HOHEHAKEBS 
Wasson, Grace ~ 
South Dakota State College Agricultural Experimental 
Station Bulletin 2U7, March, 1930. 



WOMEN IN FlFl^IFE AND RURAl ECONOHT 
AtkesoRr Mary \e9K ^. 

Annals of the Aherican Academy* of Political and Social 
Science:?^ 1U3:188-19U, May 1929, 

nSE OF TIMELY OREGOI HOHEHIKEBS 
Wilson^ Maud ^ ' 

Oregon' State Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 2 
Novemberr 1929, 

THE OSE OF TIHE BI FARE WOMEN 

Crawford^ Ina Z, 

University of Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 146^ January^ 1927, 



THE WOMAN OH THE FARM 

Atkeson^ Mary Meek 

The Century Company^ New York and London. 1926. 

«THE FIRM WOMAN ANSWERS THE QDESTION-WHAT DO FARM WOMEN 
WANT?" 

Farmer's Wife 

Webb Publishing Companyr St. Paul^ Minn.^ 1926. - 

WHAT DO FARM WOMEN WANT? 

literary Digest r p. 50 ^ August 21^ 1926. 



FARMER'S WIFE 

Thayenr J. V. 

^o^u^^-^€-:-1 r 6-1-^9-r-Ju-3ry>— 1-9^£v^- 

THE COONTRY GEHTIEWOHAI: ROHIL WGHE* TAKE THE LEAD 

Frysingerr Grace E*. 

The Country Gentleman^ May 16^ 1925. " 

AOTOBIOGRAPHY OF MOTHER JONES 

Partonr Mary Field (ed.) 

Charles Kerr and Co. ^ Chicago. 192 5. - 
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00 ion V&RT TOUB DAUGHTER TO HiBBT & FABREB? WHAT FABH ffOHEH 
THIHK ABOUT PABH LIFE , 
Farmer's wife 

Hebb Pablishing Company, St. Paa-1, Hinn. 1922. 



1900-1919 



THE ABEBICAN COUITPY GIBL - 
Crow, Hartha Foote 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 1915. 

• 1 "•■ 
WO.JIEN OH THE FABf! 
Willsee ; .Honore 

Harper's Weekly, pp. 32-34, July 11, 1914. 



THE JOOBHAl OF A CODHTBT ?OBAI 
Sogers, Emma Winner 

Eaton and Ha'ins, New York;. Jennirg and Graham, 
Cincinnati. 1912, 



THE LADY AHD THE lAHD: SOHB SCIEHTIFIC AND SUCCESSFUL WOHEN 
FABaSBS OP AHEKICA 

Cbmstock, S. > ■ 

Colliers, 45:20-21, September, 1910. 



ONE WOHAN'S WOBK FOB FABH WOBEI: THE STOBY OF HIBY A. HAYO'S 
PAST IN BUBAL SOCIAL HOVEBENTS 
Buell, Jennie ^ 
Hhitcomb and Barrows, Boston, Hass. 1908. 
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BIBLIOGB&PHY OF WOHEN IH BtlRAl ABEAS HOELDWIDE, 

1967 - 1975 • 

The following is a list of citations concerning . 
woven in rural areas outside the United States* It is ar«> 
ranged alphabietically by the* author? s last name. Where 
country of origin of the publication is knowiir it is indi- 
cated in, parentheses after the title. For additional items, 
refer to Appendix 2, "Bibliography of Bibliographies of Rom- 
en in Bural Areas," especially -Buyinic, 1976* 



THE BUBAL WOHAV'S PEBCEPTIOH OF OBBAV AHD BUBAL LIFE 
(Canada) 

Abell, Helen C. 

Paper presented at the Bural sociological society Annual 
Meeting , 1971 



FULL TIHE FABHBBS AID VEEKEHD BIVBS: AR AHAtTSIS OF 
ALTEBIRG CONJUGAL BOLES (Kenya) 
Abbott, Su^a^ 

Hicroforms-EBIC ED 104 593, 20 pp. , Novemberi. 1974. 

■-> ■ ' .. . ' ^ 

IFRICA'S FOOD PRODUCERS . - IHPICT ON CHINGE, RURAL WOHEW 
(Ifrica) 

Ekistics, 40 (236):U6-51, 1975. 

A HULHER E 0 TRABALHO, CARACTERISTICAS DO, TRABALBO FEHIHINO 
NO EPOCA ACvlIAL/WOHEN AHD WORK, CflAR,ACTERISTICS OF FEHALE 
WORK IN THE COHTMP0HAM_IP-iICB__(Portngai^^^^ ~ 

Aigiarr^^rnanaa 

Estudos sociais eCorporativos, 7:90-112, December, 1968. 



THE HUSBAND IS THE EHPLOYER fThirci World) 
Ahmed, H. 

ceres, 8(2):28-31, April, 1975. 
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WOHBH IH PRIMITIVE SOCIETY: A BEEXIBIlIITiOH ' OF THE 
CBOSS-CULTURAL PRISCIPLES OF TiSK SEGBEGiTION AND SEX BOLE 
DIFFEBBHTIATIOI II THE FAHILT (862 societies) 

Aronoff, Joel and Hllliam D. Crane 

Ame'-ican Sociological Review, U0:12-20, February, 1975, 



Baxter see Bindary 

« 

UBBAN-BITBil DIFFBBBnCES IH THE BELATIONSHIP BETWBEH «OHEN«S 
EMPLOTHEHT &HD BEBTILITT: A PBElIHIHaBT STODI (Egypt) 

Bindary, Aziz-^ Colin B. Baxter and T. H. Hollingsworth 
Journal of Bibsocial Science 5 (2) : 1 59- 167, April, 1973. • 

IL HOVIHENTO FBHHIHILE E BELLA COHUNITA BDBALE/FEHXHINE 
HOfEHEHT IH THE HDBAI COHHDHITI (Italy) 

Biondi, Guiliana and Sandra Gloria 

Gonf eder azione Nazionale Coltivatori Diretti-Gentro 
Nazionale del Movimentp Femminile, Home, 1972, U8 pps, 

IHTEGBATION Of/^OSB»--H_^ DEVELOPHEHT: HHY, HHEH, HOW 
(International) 

Boserup, Ester ana Cristina Liljencrantz 

United Nations Development Program Pamphlet, May, 1975, 



"HOHEH'S BOLE IN BCOHOHIC DEVEIOPHENT (International) 
Boserup, Ester 

St. Martinis Press Inc., New York. 1970.. : — 



Bramsen See Tinker 



Bunt ing See,l;^?a Hi s 



Z£a£D£LSKE2£Nx A PHOBLEn j'EJICH CA3u/FABH WI7ES ABB PSOBLEBS 
BELATED TO THBIB HOBK TIHE (Czechoslovakia) 
Bur i an, A. 

Bkonomika Zemedestvi, 9 (7) : 208-211 , 1970. 
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IS THE PKHIII ESSENTIIL TO THE FILIPINO? (Phillipines) 
Castillor G.T. 

ceres 8(2):32-34^ April, 1975. 



Caton See van Haeften 

HORAL CHIHESE WOHEH AHD THE SOCIALIST REVOLDTION: AH IHQUIBJr 
IHTO THE ECOHOHICS OF SEXXSH (China) 
Chaiir A. 

Journal of Contemporary Asia U (2) : 197-208, .197U. 



CHINA: GIRLS GET BORED OH THE FARR (China) 

Economist 2U7:35-36r April, 1973. 

BLURRED IHAGS (Africa) 
Conde, M. 

Ceres 8 (2):37-39, April, 1975. 
Crano See Aronoff 



KAN LANDBRUKET KREVE LIKESTILLING7/CAN AGRICULTURE CLAIH 
EeOALITY? (Horvay) ' 
Dahl, A. 

Norsk Lanabruk 19: 16-17 , SeiJtember, 1972. 

SEX-AGE PATTERNS OF LABOR FORCE PABTICIPATION (UO countries) 
Denti, Ettore 

International Labor Review, 98(6):525-28 and 536-550, 
December, 19 68. 



FORHATIGN D^S AGRICULTRICES: UH HQNTAGE AUDIO-VISUAL DANS 
LES VOSGES/TRAIHIHG OF HOHEH FAR*ERS: AN AUDIO-VISUAL 
ASSEHBLAGE IH VQSGES (France) 
Dentzer, M.T* 

L'Information Agricole, (Paris) 435:50, April, 1973. 

LE TRAVAIL DBS AGRICULTRICES DA,HS LA VIENNE/ WORK OF FARM 
WOHEN IN VIEHHE (France) 
Dentzer, M.T. 

L 'Information Agricole, (Paris) U50:U3-il5, September, 197U. 
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CHANGING STATUS OF ROHEH IN BORAI INDIA (India) 
Dhindsa, Fagwinder Kaur 

Urbanar 1968^ 2U5 pp. ^ ' ■ 

ST&TUS OF WOHBH IH SOSAL .CHIH& (China) 
Diamond, N. * 

Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 7(1):25-32, 1975. 

LA SITUATIOH SOCI&LB DE L& FERHIERE-SJL PAPTICIPATION AO 
TBATAIL DE L» BXPLOITATIOH/SOCIAl SITUATIOH OF THE WOHEIB OH 
THE FARH (BelgiuB) 
Evaraet r H, 
Brussels, 1972. 



Fleischer See Muller 



NEKE PROHJENE FORODICE I POLOZAJA ZEHE U BDRALBOJ SBEDINI 
POLJSKE/ CEBTAIH CHABGES IH THE FAHILT AHD THE POSITIOH OF 
HOHEH IH RURAL POXAHD fPoland) 

First, Ruza 

Sociologija Sela 6:19-20, 1967, Jan. -June, 91-97. 

GESUHDHEITLICHE SCHADIGOHGEH BEI DER BAHERIB/HEALTH IHJURIES 
OF THE FARHER'S WIFE fGeraany) 
Geller, L. 

Grune 98 (36) j 1276- 1 280, September, 1970. , 



Gioria See Biondi 



L'EVOLOTIOH DO TRAVAIL DES FEHHES EH AGRICULTURE/DETELOPHEHT 
OF WOHEN LABOR IH AGHICULTURE (France) 
Gregoire, F. 

La Vie Agricole de la Meuse 85:10, Ap-ril, 1975. 



Grewal See Kahlon 
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BDDCATIOH OF RDRAL WOHEI IH WEST PiKISTIH A STUDY IN 
DB?BLOPHEHT FRAHBRORKS (Pakistan) 
Hashni, Salima 

(Lyallpur) West Pakistan Agricultural University Press. 
i968. 



Hauser See Oberwaler 



SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY OH TBE SITUATION OF COUHTRY MOHEH IF THE 
SOUTH WESTERN TRANSDANUBIAH REGIOI (Hungary) 

Holacs^ Ibolya 

Keszthely^ Mezogazdasagi Akademia, 47 pp. ^ 1971, 



Hollingsworth See Bindary 

DIE BAUERIN II UNSERER ZEIT/PARH WOHBN IN OOK TIHE (Gerwany) ' 

Ineichen, B, 

Grune^ 102(23):809, June 197U. 



Jain See Sharma 



BEBUFSPRUFUN6 FUR BAUERIHHEI IB DER OSTSCHWIEZ/VOCATIONAL 

TESTIISTg for PARH WOHEB IB EISTERB SWITZERIAND (Switzerland) 
Kaderlir G. 

Grune 102 (23) :812, June 197U. 



THE ROLE OF THE FARHER'S WIFE IN DECISION-BAKING (India) 
Kahlonp A.S., Kaur^ and K, Grewal 

Journal. of . Research^ Punjab Agricultural University^ 
Ludhiana 1 0 f 1) : 1 lU-l 1 9 March\1973. 



Kaur See Kah°lon 



DIE LANDFRAU -.PARTNERIN DES FOhTSCHRITTS/ THE FAFH ^WQHAN 

A PARTNER IN PROGRESS (Germany) , \ 

Agrarsoziale Gesellschaft Agrarsoz geisX Materialsamml 9U, 
August 1970. \ 
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LkPOBAN PENJELENG61R&&N LATIHAH PEHJULUHiN WANITA TARI/ 
BEPOBT OF AG^RICOLTUBIL EXTEESIOH TBAINING 70B ROHEN 
(lndOD«)sla) 

Indonesia Direktorat PenjuluhSn Pertaniar., 
Djkarta, Harch, 1972. 



Liljencrantz See Boserup (1975) 



DIE HODEEHE FEJ.U IH DEE T.RHDillETSCHAFT/THE HODEEN WIFE IN 
AGEICULTUBE (Geriany) 

Atfrarsoziale Gegpllschaft Agrarsoz ges Waterialsaraml 
90:35-36, April 1970. 



HITABBEITEEAnS-nED-VEITEEBILDnNG AH BEISPIEL DEE ZIELGBUPPE 
OETSBAaEBINHBH/COOPEEATITE TEAIIIHG AHD FUETHER EDUCATION 
VITR THE EXAHPLE OF THE 110BEN*S FAEHEE GEOUP (Geraany) 
Oberwaler, L. and N. Hauser 
> Forderungsdienst 22 (7) : 229-2'»2, July 1974. 



INTEGEATING ROHEN INTO DE7EL0FHENT (International) 

World Bank Pamphlet 
Washington, D.C. 

ISPOL'ZOViNlE ZHEHSKOGO TBOD& V NIBODNOH ^KHOZIAISTVE/ 
UTILIZATION OF THE WORK OF WOHEH IN THE NATIONAL ECOHOHT 
(Soviet nnlon) ^ . ^ . . 

Mikhailiukr Valentina Borisovna ^ 
Moskva "EXonnomilca" 1U9 pp. 1970. 



DIE FRAU IN DEB SOZIILXSTISCHEN LINDWIBTSCHAFT/THE WOHEN IM 

SOCIALIST FARHING (East Germany) 

Muller^ I.# K. J?leischer/ and H. Reichel 

Kooperation 9 (U) : 165- 1 68^ April 1975. 

NETROBK FOP SUEVIVAL (Kfcnya) 
Nelson, N; 

Ceres 9(2): '*2-a5, April 1975. 



DIE HITAEBEIT DEE BAUEEIN IH BETEIEB/CONTEIBUTION OF THE 
FAEHEE" S RIFE ON THE FAEH (Germany) 
Nussbaumer , J. 

Grune, 97 (7/2) : 239-2U3, February 1969. 
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COHTEXT AND P^STOHE: NOTES OH SOCIO-rOLTUB AL ASPECTS OF 
WOHBN'S HOLES AHD PAHIIY POLICY IH CONTEHPOPABY C0BA (Cuba) 

Olesonr Virginia 

Journal of Marriage and the Ffimily^ 33:548-560^ August 1971. 

'9 

KOBIETl - CO TBZECIH PRICOWNIKIEH PBZEHYSLD ZBOZOWO- 
HLTHABSCKIEGO/EVBBY THIBD WOHKEB IN THE GBAIN HILLING 
IHDDSTBY IS A WOHRN (Poland) 
Osicki, E. and K. Hasosz 

Przeglad Zbozowo MlSynarski 16(5):10-12, March 1972. 

VLiTAHIYB NOVOI PBOIZVODSTVEHHOI BOLI, ZHEHSHCHIHY NA TEE 
POLOZHBNIYE V SEHYE/THE IHFLDEHCB OF THE HEW ROLE OP WOHEH 
IH PRODUCTION 0» THEIR POSITIOM IH THE PAHILY "(Soviet Onion) 
Ostapenko, I..V. 

Sovetskc ya Etnografia US (5) :95-102, Sept. -Oct. 1.971. 

PIHTICIPATION OF WOHEI ^ IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT PBOGBAHS 
(International) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Borne, 1973. 



IL RUOLO DBLLA DONIA lELL^AZIENDA AGBICOLA/THE WOHEN*S BOLE 
ON THE FARH (Italy) 
Imberciadori, F.P, 

Bivista Storica Agricoltore lU (1) : 121-iaa, April 197a.. 



DIE ARBEIT DEB FBAU IN LINDWIBTSCHAFTLICHEH NEBEl-UID 
2UEBWERBSBETHIEBEN/H0BK OF WOHEI IH SUBSIDIlRr AND PART-TIHE 
FARHS (Germany) 

Potthof f , H. ■ ^ 

Forderungsdienst 18 (6) : 1;9a- 19''5, June 1970-. 



DIE SOZIALE UND EKONOHISCHE SITUATION DEB BAOERINNEN IK DEH 
LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHBN PAMILIENBETB lEBEH DER BUNDESBEPUBLIK 
DEUTSCHLAND/THE SOCIAL AND ECOMOHIC SITUATION OF PARH W0H2N 
ON FAHILT PABHS OP THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERHANY (Germany) 
Potthof f, H. ' 
Forderungsdienst 18(2):a7-56, February 1970. 



THE INVISIBLE HOHAN (Third World) 
Presvelou, C. 

Ceres, 8 (2) : 50-53, April 1975.' 
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PATICIPICIO DA HOLHEB NO BEBCADO DE TBABALHO/PABTICIPATIOH 
OF WOHEH IN THE LABOB HABKET (Brazil) 

Babello, Sylvio 

Institute Joaquin Nabeco de Pesquisas Sociais, Becife 19^, 
""♦^ pp. 



Badosz See Osicki 
Beichel See «ull§r 



THE BOLE OP WOHEH IH BUBAL DEVEIOPHEHT (International) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations^ 
Boine^ 1975. ' ^ ' ^ 

VEIEZUELA DEHONSTBADOBA DEL HOGAR-BXAHPLE OP WOMEN IN 
NONPOBHAL BUBAL EDUCATION (Venezuela) 

Buddie^ Kenneth 

Community Development Journal 9(2):1U0, 1?7U. * 

WOMEN IH BUBAL CHINA-WOBK PATTEBNS AND PEBTILITT GOALS 
(China) ^ 
Salaffr Janet 

Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association^ August 197U. . 

■ f ■ 

LA PABTICIPACION DE LA ESPOSl CAMPESINA EN LA TOMA DE 
DBCISIONES T EH LA PBODDCCION AGROPECOABIA/PABTICIPATIOH OP 
THE BUBAL WOHAH LH BAKIIG DECISIONS IN IGBICULTUBAL 
PBODDCTIOH (Mexico) ' • 

Salviano^ ^'aria and Nino Velazquez . , . v 

Agrociencia' 12: 57-68^ 1973. 



DIE MITABBEIT DEB BAUEBIH II DEB AOSSENWIBTSCHAFT/THE SHABE 
OF THE FARMEB'S WIPE IH PIELD WOBK 
Schewczik^ Richard 
Wien^ 1971. " 



WOMEN AND FAMILY IH BURAL TAIWAH (Taiwan) 4 

Schroder^ D. ^ 
American Anthropologist 77(1): 111^ 1975. 
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vILTTITODES OF PDIJABL BQHIL WOBEH TOWIBDS SOHE FAHILT 
PLINHING BifXSOBBS,- ' 
Sharna, Il-.'Irr"ana K. Jain 
_.BJHV^ab Agricultural Dniversity Journal of Besearch 
8(2)':.252-.256, June 1971. . • 



& NOTE ON BESEABCH IHTO THE USE OP FEH&LE LABOR IN SIERRA 
LEONB AGBICOLTTOE (Sierra Leone) 
Spencer, Dunstran 
•Njala University College, Paper. 

o 

' • ■ •i'J.''--^- ^ A 

PER UN N00?0 BUQ.LP DELLA DOHA IELL» AZIENDA ' AGBICOLAr/A HEW 
BOLE OF THE WOBAI IN AH AGRICULTUBAL FABB (Italy) 
Stignani, B.M. . 

L' Agricoltore Fterrarese 7U ( 10) : 196-200, * October" 1970. 

■ A ■ 

iOSEN iHD WOBLD DEVELOPBEIT ''(collection of essays) 
Tinkerr Irene and Michele Bo Bramsen, Eds. 
Overseas Development Council, T976. 

ENGULFED IN HTTHS (Central Imerica) 

Torricellir D.G. ^ 
Ceres 8(2):46-a9r April 1975. » 

NONE ELEHENTT POZYCJI SPOIECZNEJ KOBIETY WIEJSKIEJ/NEW 
ELEMENTS OF THE S.GCIAL ^ POSITION OF THE COONTFT WOHEN 

(Poland) ' ^ - 

T.ryf anr Barbara 

Kultura i Spoleczenstwo 12 (2) :"123-13U , April-June 1968. 

^WOMTiN iND FAMILY IH BUBAL TAIWAN (Taiwan) 
TSiirumi, E. 

international Journal of Comparative Sociology. 15 (3-U) * 236, 
1974- 

SUGGESTIONS tO EI?JANCE . THfi BOLE AND STATUS ^ THE BUBAL 

WOMEN OF^ BOLIVIA :XBolivi^) 

Turner^ Jane . 

united states Agji^ncy for International DeveloijUiont , Bolivia. 
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STKATiBGT. PAPEB POB IHTE6PATIN6 lESS ilEVEIOPED CODHTBT 
BUR At WOHEH iHtO TOEIB HATIOHAI. ECOHOfllES (International) 
yan Haeft.en, Boberta K. and Douglas D. Caton 
Agency -for International Devel6t)Bent,' Washington, D.C. ' 

■ r ■ •: •• . ' ; .■ - • / ■ ■ . . . 

Telazquez .See Salyiano 

. ■ ^ ■ • . • ... 

piRpA/A SOT^ OP HdSlIH, WpHEH'S IIPB IN HOBTHEBN INDIA 

Vreedeyde Stuers^ .Cora 

.Assen '(Netherlands) ^^Van Gorcuin, 19i68, 128 pp. 

- * • ■ ■* . ' * 

THE JtblB OF WOHEN IH AGHICULTOBAL CHANQE IN SABAWAK 
19SS-196U (Sarawak) 

.'^Wallis,,,. H.h;^ ' ^ 
in: ..BuntiJig r ft.H. r Change in Agricu;Ltnrer 677-685^ 197(3. 

WOHiSN AND TBCHNOLOGY IH DEVEIOPIHG CpUNTBIES (Third World) 
Hard r':tiarbara. E. ^ - ^ 

Impact of Science on Society.' 20 (1) :9 3r10U , January-^March 



HOHEN.^h'dT THE FAHILY -IH BURAL TAIWAH (Taiwan) 
Wolf^ Margery.. . o 

Stanford University Press , 1972,^ 235 pp. 

HOIEK IN DEVBLOPHEHT (International) 

Pamphlet of the Agency for International Development 

*• ■ * • . 'j ■ " ' . ' * 

-■ * , ". *^ . ■ ' ' 

WOHIN OF AFRICA-TODAY AND TOHORROH (Afric:a) 

United National Wojnen • Program 1975 booklet 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■' / ■ , • • ■ 

WOHBN»S#ECLB IN FOTORE DEVBIOPHEHT (International) 
Literacy Work 4 (3) : 1-26, January-Harch >975. 



TEE WORLD FOOD PB06RAHHE AHD WOHEN* S INVOXVEHEHT IN 
DEVBLOPHEHT (International) 

The / pood . and Agricultural Organization of the united 

Nationsr. 1975. , . x . 

WGtfEN AND AGiMCULTORAL^ PBODUCTIOH IN HUSLIH SOCIETIES 
You'ssef^ Nadia H.. _ ^ f 

Paper presented "for the Seminar on "Prospects for Gi/ovth in 
Rural Societies: With or Without .Women, " Princeton^ New 
Jersey r Decemb'err 197U, 
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BIBlIOGBaPHIC aDDENDDh 

ing list' cop sists of entries arrangedf alpha- 
e a u th^Y^^~TasT~;n~armie~wh±ch~-aT^e— no — 

sections for various reasons. Some do not 
c requirements for the earlier sections, but 
ated to the topic of rural women* Some are 
ers. Others could not be located although in 

may be due to^ the fact that the original re- 
omplete or irftortect. Others are. articles 
n^s," Appropriate commjeixts follow the en- • 
o comment is made, it indicates a related ar- 
ions and additions to this list or the previ- 
ies are welcome and will be added to a compu- 
list file* Sejid to: ' 



Bibliography of Women in Rural Areas 

Department of Agricultural Economics ind Eural Sociology 
Weaver Building ^ 
The Pennsylvania Statie University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 



HARKEiiNG OF FABH PRODUCTS BY FARE WOMEH 

American Farm Bureau* Federation Survey of eleven sta'tes. 
Chicago, June 1932/18 pp. 

Could not locate. 



FARB COOPERATIVES AND FARB WOHEB 
Anderson, W,A. s 
Cornell, 194 5, ' 



1 



Could not^o^te. 





FABH WO HEN AHD THE SERVICES OF A FIBHEB'S COOPEBATIVE 
Anderson , W. A. 
Cornell, 19a5i 



Could not locate. ' 
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IPPLICATION OP LIBOB LEGISIATIOH TO TBE FBOIT AND VEGETABLE 
CIHHTNG &HD PRES;EBVIH6 IHDDSTBIES 

Bulletin of the Women's Bureau #176^ U.S. Department of 
JLabbr ^ -.Washington y D • C • ^ 1 9 40 • 

Documents the Women's Bureau activities in upgrad- 
ing conditions in the canning industry* Women 
were the major labor force for .pirocessors. 

iHpOSTBIlL AND OCCOPATIOHaL DISTBIBUTIOH OF CHICANA WOBKEBS 
Arroyor I.E. , . 

Aztlan 4:343-382^ Fall, 19.73. 

Could not locate. ... 



CHABACTEBISTICS OF FAMILIES OH SHALL PABHS 
Bauder^ Ward W, 
Bulletin 644, June 1956, 

HBASUBEHBNT OF FAHILY BELATIOHSHIPS IN FABH FAMILIES OF 
CENTBAL NEW lOBK 
Beers, H.W, 

Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 
183, Ithaca, 1935. 

CANONICAL ANALYSIS OF FABM SATISFACTIOH DATA 
Bharadwaj, Lakshmi and Eugene A. Wilkening 
Bural Sociology 38:159-173, Summer 1973. = 

THE SPIRIT AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXTENSION WOBK . ? 

Bliss, . R.K.' (ed,) 

Epsilon Sigma Phi . ^ 

Includes: "Extension Work with Women-its 'Place 
and Importance", p. 53 and "Home . .Demonstration 
Work-Its Beginningls, " p. 66. 

THE BOOK OF BUBAL LIFE 
(10 volume encyclopedia of rural life) 

Vol. 10:6p70-79r 1925 includes "The Woman Farmer" ^ .- 

Could not 'locate. 
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CBITXCiL PROBLEMS OF YOOITG FAHIIIES IN GETTIIG EJSTABLISHED 
IK FABHIHG 

Bradford^ Lawrence A. 

Journal of Farm Economics^ 36^ ,195a. - 



OPINIONS OF TEXAS VOCiTIOHil DIBECTORS ON EHPLOYING 
WOHEN VOCATIONAL iGBICDLTURE TEACHERS 
Brqwn, H*D. 

Agricultural Education U7(2):36, August 197a., 

THE. FARH FAKILY IN A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN NEIGHBOBHOOD 
Brcw.n^ James S. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Bulletin 587, August 1952 

THE FAMILY GROUP IN A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FARMING COMMUNITY 
Brown, James S. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 



COHPARATIVB TOWN MEETINGS: A SEARCH FOR CAUSATIVE MODELS ' 
OF FEMININE INVOLVEMENT IN POLITICS WITH NEW OPERATIONAL 
DEFINITIONS OF A WELL CALLOUSED DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
Bryan, Frank 
EFICT 1 975.;.. 

ANOMIE, ALIENATIOW AND ASPIRATIONS AMONG MIDDLE-CLASS WOMEN 

Burgess, M. Elaitfe^"" 
University of Kans^as 

Could not locate.. 

\ •■ 

THE AMERICAN WOMAW/RER CHANGING 50CIAL, ECONOMIC AN^^"^"^- | 
POLITICAL ROLES, 1920-1970 \ \, / 

Chafe, William Henry 

New York Oxford Press* xiii, 197 2, 351 pa,g"es.. ( 



FOItGOTTEN WOHEH ^ y fy' 

Ci-vil Rights Digest 6 : '8'd-8,>^-''|-^ring 197U. , 

Could not locate. 
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WOHEH AT WORK-OUTDOORS .(Laboy Force) 
Cross,,, J . . . ' , . . , 

O.S.. Soil "Conservatipn Service 
Soil Conservation 39 (1 1) :9-10 , June 197-U, 



HEW piSHBS TRIED BY SHALI TOWN HOBEMIKERS IN 195l» AS 
COHPAHED WITH 1943 . v 

Dickens, Dorot)iy \ 
Rural Sociology 21:295-297, ^1956. - 

An example of ridicnlous articles putlished about 
rural women. 



■OHEN^ HORK.^ilHB PBOTEST IH THE ElBLY LOWELL HILLS; 
THE OPPBESSIHG HAHD OP AVABICE WOULD EHSLIVE US 
Dublin^ T. \ 

Labor History 16:99-116^ Winter 1975. 



WOHENi, A CONTINUIHG SOURCE OF FABH^LABOB 
Fatrin^ Irene 

Wa:6hingtonr B.Cr March 19U7.^ 

•^/Ija'b^omplete reference, could not locate. 

TflE SUCCESSFUL FAHILT 

For dr Helen W. ^'^ 
Kansas State College Bulletin 16:7^.. July 1932. 

Cou\ld not locate. - . 



NEW WOHAH; CHAHGIHG VIEWS OF WOHEH IH THE 1920»s. 
Freed ma n^ E.B. 

Journal 0"^ American History 61: 372-393r Summer 1974. 

•Analysis of women after the right to vote was won. 



VALUE OF A ,WOHAH«S WOBK IH THE FARM HOHE 
Funky Warren C. 

Farm Manag'ement Monthly 3 (U) : 142^ Apr il 1915- 



, Could' not locate. 
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IHAGK OP 4HERICAH ^IlURAl FOHEII IV THE HOVEL 
Good man ^ Cha rlotte^ 

University of Hichigaii Papers in Women's Studies ^ 
1:57-70, June, 1975.-. ' 

WOHAN'S HEW PLACE, OH THE PABB 

Heuser, L. ' ' , ^ 

Pr-oceedings of the Annual Convention of National Peach 
Council 32D:11U-119/ 1973. . 

Could not locate* 

HOHEH'S OCCUPATIOHS THHOUGH SEVEH DECADES 
Hook , Janet W. , 

D.S* Romen's Bureau Bulletin #21 8, Washington^ D.C-r 1947. 

WOHEH IH THE WOBLD: A COHPABATIVE STUDY 

Iglitizin, Lynne B. ' ^ ^ 

Incomplete citation. 



AGRIBUSIHESS HEN AND WOHEH 
Jones, F.I. / . 

ACE (American Assoc^-ation of Agricultural College Editors) 
.5U (U) : 6 6-81, December 197n • _ 

• • ' ■» ■ ^. 

HOW WOHEH HELP'THEIB FAEH^B ^COOPS ' "{ ' 

LeBeau, Oscar B. 

U.S. Farmer Cooperative ^Service Circular 15, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1956. 

Could hot locate. 

WOHEH: A DEHOGBAPHICr SOCIAL ^AHD ECOHOHICf PBESEHTATIOH 

Xinden, Fabian and Axel 

Conference Board, Iric. , New York, 1973. 

HOW PAHILY LABOB AFFECTS WISCOHSIH FABHIHG 
Long, Erwin, and Parsons 

Madison: Wiscoi^sin Agricultural Experiment Station . 
Bulletin 167, 1950* , — * 



Could not locate. 



JOBS HO LONGER "FOE HEN OHIT" 
Madigan , V . J. 

Pacific Bank a^id Business 63 (5) : 24-2 5^ October 1973. 
. Could not locate. . . ' 

THE EHPLOYHEHT OF WOHEH IN THE PIH^frPPlE CAHNEBIES OF HiHAII 
Manning^ Caroline ^-j^-'--" — ^ ^' 

Bulletin of . the Womejx^^-Biife^&jti ^ Kc. a2r U.S. Department of 

la^or^jLJ^sjii^ " / " ' ^ 

DIIBI THilNIHG FOB BDBil WOHEH 
Warsden, A. W. 

Indian Dairyman .2U ( 10) : 257-260 , October 1972. 

NEIGHBOH iHD KIH 
Matthews^ Elinor M. 
Vanderbilt Unixrersity. 

Could not locate. Looks at a Middle Tennessee 
Hill Community. 



MANY SISTEBS: HOHEN IF CROSS-COLTTJSil PEBSPECTIVE t 
Matthiasson^ Carolyn J. (ed.) 

Free Press^ 1974. ^ 
Could not locate. 



iGBICOITUBAI EDDCATIOH PBOGBAH IH THE UNITED STATES -HOHEN 
GHADUATESr STUDENT TEACHIHG, TEACHIHG OBSEBVATION AND 
SUBJECT HATTEB SPECIALIZATION 
McMillidn^ Martin et al. 

Dept. of Agricultural Education^ University of Minnesotar 
St. Paulr 19*71. ■ ' 



THE iHEBICAN FAB H WOHAN iS SHE SEES HEESELP 
Mitchell, Edward Bedinger 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 191 U, Washington^, 
D.C. , .31 1-318, 1915.. 
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THE SOCIAL • AND ECONOHICCHARACTEBISTICS OF WOMEN IN VIRGINIA 
THE LIBOB MARKET STATUS OF BUEAL WOMEN 
Moody, Barbara Jc 

Paper presented at the seminar on "Prospects for Growth in 
Rural Societies: With or Without Active Participation of 
Women#»* Princetonr N^iJ.r December 197'a. 

Results suggest lack of employment opportunities 
■ -for females in the sample (women in four counties 
as compared . to statewide figures) and that rural 
women are more advers'ely affected by social ard 
demographic factorsj than females in -the state as a 
whole* Variables include marital status, agsr 
number of children and education. 



TRAINED ARHT OF TOUTIG FARM WOMEN READY FOR VICTORT DUIYE IN 
BATTLE OF FOOD PRODUCTIOH 
National Farm Youth Foundation 
Dearborn^ Michiganr c. 1942, 11 PP. 

• Could not- locate. 

WOMENr A COHTINUIHG SOURCE OF FARM LABOR 
Peck, Ruth 

U.S. Extension Service, March 19U7. 



FAMILY PLANNING AMONG RURAL AID URBAN WOMEN 
Ptiaktepr P. - 

Journal of Studies' in Family Planning U (229) , 1973. 
Could n >t locate,. 

EFFECTS OF FARM OWMERSHIP ON RURAL FAMILY LIFE 
Roberts r Harry W. . ^ 

social Forces 2U, 19U5-U6i 

. .j.Could not locate. 

FUNCTIONAL ORIENTATION OF WISCONSIN FARM WOMEN TOWARDS 
MASS MEDIA 

Ross, John E. and Lloyd R. Bbstian 

Madison: University of Wisconsin Department of -.Agricultural 
Journalismr Bulletin 33^ 1965. 

Could not locate. i' •« 
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OBBil lIF3yiHD BKEAST FEEDING: A SOCIOLOGICAL AHALYSIS 
BTit2enr Pobert 

Sociological Sympbsium 8:^S-72# Spring 1972. 



THE ADYANTAGBS OF FAKH LIFE 

Sawtelle^ Emily Hoag ^ , 

Digest of an unpublished manuscript^ Washington, D.C., 1924, 

29 pp. 

A study of correspondence and interviews with 
eight thousand farm women* Ideated in the Nation- 
al Agricultural Library. 

WOHEN IN AGBICULTOBE 
Scott-Kemmis, D. 

Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales 85(2) :5r April 1974, 

This is a two paragraph note about two women who 
have A farm in New South Wales, 



HELPHATB FOB HAN IBDEED: THE IHAGE OF THE PPONTIEB WOMAN 

^ Stoelt je r B. C. 

Journal of American Folklore 88:25-U1^ January 1975. 

Good historical reference. 



A PBELIHINABY ANALYSIS OF FACTOBS BELATED TO SEX-BOLE 
IBEOLOGT AHONG B0BAL-0BI6IN FESALBS 
Stokes^ C.S. and F.K. Willits 

Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Bural 
Sociological Society^ Montrealr Canada, August/ 1974. Penn 
State University^ Department of Bural Sociology. 

BEPOPT ON BORAL-OEBAN WOMEN'S COHFEBENCE 

Thigpenr Hary J. 

United States Department of Agriculture^ Farm Security 
Administration^ Washington, 1939«. 



Explores impact of urban versus rural life styles ' 
on breast feeding. Exposure to jirban society wa^ 
associated with decrease in traditional breast'n 
feeding. \ 




Mimeographed report of a conference, April IS-JU^ 
1939* Could not locate. 
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OHBEALISTIC DEVELOPMENT OP PBAHFS OF ASPIBITIONIL BBPEBEHCE 
OP BORAL NEGBO AID WHIT3 6IBLS: A BEPUTATIOH OP POPOLAB 
THBOBT , . 
Thomas, Kather.yn Ann 

Texas A. and M Dniversity, College Station, Texas • 
Agricultural Experiment St_ation, August 1971. 

Focuses on girls from rural east Texas. ' 

WOHEF IN TODAY'S HOBLD 
Trotterr V. . , 

American Cooperatives, American Institute of Cooperatives. 
157-169; 197a. 

Could not locate. 



rBLISHED SOOBCES OF IHFOBHITIOM ABODT FIPH WOHEN 
Tr^e^ Alfred Charles' 

In ^Kssociation of American AgridulturaL Colleges and 
Experiment stations. Proceedings of the 30tli Annual 
ConveNitibn, * 1916, pp. 40-107, Burlington, Vermont^ 1917,^ 

Co\ld not locate. 

'\ . . ■ 

HOW THE D.'S. DEPIBTHEHT OF AGBICDLTUBE CAN BETTER HEET THE 
HEEDS OF FA^H HODSEHIVES ^ 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, report number 103, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1915. 

. Could not locate. 



WOHEN FAHH HOBKEBS\ THE 1943 STOBY OF THE WOMEN'S LAND ABMI 
OF THE DoSo CBOP CX^PS 

U;S. Extension Service, Washington, D.C. 1943. 

THE FAHHEE'S WIFE HELPS\WIN THE WAB . ^ 

U.S. Farm Security Administration, Washington, D.C, 

June ^1945, 8 pp. \ 

Could not locate. \ 



GUIDES FOB WABTIHE DSE OF WOHEN OH FABHS 

u; 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C ., 1942. 



U.S* Women's Bureau, Special Bulletin Number 8, U.S. 
rnment Printing Of 

Could not locate. 
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SOHEH AND VABTIHE FABB WOBK, A Stady o£ Eight Hldvest 
States 

Valentine, Francis V, 

Washingtonr D^C,, 19U4^ 18 pp. , 
Could not locate, 

THE FABH HOHAH^S PBOBLEHS 
Ward, Florence £• 

O.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D,C, ,*:;1920, 
Could not locate, 

«OHEH«S EHPLOTHEIT II VEGETABLE CAHNEBIES IN DELAWARE 

Bulletin of the Wbmen's ^ureau No,,62, 0,S, Department 
of Labor, Washington, 1?;. C, , 1927, 

WOHEH IH TBE FBUIT-6B0VIIG AID CAIIIHG INDUSTRIES IH THE 
STATE OF VASHIHGTOH: A STUDY OF HOUBS, RAGES AND CONDITIONS 
Bulletin of the Women's Bureau No. U7, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., 1926. ' ( 
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BIBLIOGBAPHY 0F> BIBLIOGBAPHIES OF 
WOMEN IN BUBAL ABEAS 



90HER &BD VOItLD DETELOPHEBt— Al AIVOTITED BIBLIOGKAPHT 

Buvinic , Hayra 

Aae'rican Association for the Advancemient of Science ^ 
Overseas Development Councilr March, 1976. 

1976-1977 CATALOG BIBLIO'gHAPHY 01 THE APPAIACHIAN SOOTH 
(Includes a section on HOUBTAIN WOMEN) * 
Coancil of the Southern Motfnt^ins Bookstore^ 
CPO 2307, Berea, KY 40403* 



WOHEI IH HUHAL SOCIBTT— ^AI AHHOTATED BIBIIOGEAPHY 

Kestnerr Jean. , ,i 

Commonwealth Bureau of Agricultural Economics r 

Oxford, Harchr 1972* ■ . 

o Includes entries published betWeen the years 
; 1967-1971. • 



WOHEH IN THEIR SOCIETY: A SELECTED B'IBLIOGE APHY OF ^ 
PAKISTAH AND OTHER ISLAHIC COUITRIES 
Maybr Molly . 

Ford Foundation r isiamabad^ Pakistan Januaryr 1976« ' 

WOHEH AHD THE APPLACHIAI BEGIOI: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Mielke^ David 

The center for. Continuing Education^ Appalachisih 

State University r Boorier North "Carolina r October r 1976, 

RURAL WOHEH WORKERS IH T^E 20TH CEWTUBY: 
AH AHHOTATED . BIBLIOGRAPHYo 
' Moserr Collette and Deborah Johnson 
Center fo^^ Sural Manpowei:; and Public Affairs^ 
Special Paper 'NO, 15/ Michigan State University^ 
East Lansing/ Michigan^ August^ 1973, 
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PEEIODICALS CONCEENING WOMEN IN BUBAL AMEBICA 



A. , General 

> 



AHBRICAH AGRI-WOBEr lEHSLETTEB 

7907 Old Naches Boad 
Hachesr Washington 989,37. 



COUHTBT BOHBH 

Box .51 

AlbionV California 95U10. 



FAR* WIFE HEWS 

Suite 42 

733 N. Van Buren 
Milvaukeer Wisconsin 53202. 

HOONTAIN LIFE AHD VORK 

The Haga2:ine of Appalachian South 

Council of the Southern Mountains 
Drawer N 

Clihtwoody Virginia 2y228. 



RURAL AMERICA 

Dupont circle Bldg. 

1346 Connecticut Ave. ^ N. W. 

Washington, p.C. 20036. 

<? ■' ' ' ■ 

THE WOHAN'S NATIONAL HAGAZIIE 

The Woman's National Farm and Garden Association^ Inc, 
Birminghamr Mich igaV 



B. Historically^ periodicals associated with the Associated 
Country Women of the World 



WHAT THE COUNTRY WOHEN OF THE WORLD ARE DOING 
Chapman and HalLLtd., London^ c1930. 
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THE CODITBIWOHAN 

Associated Country Women of the Woria ^ London^ 1939-1955, 



1 CODNTBT 6BHTLBV0HAH«S lEAGUE 

Lane,- Laura and Sara Bulette . 

Beqordsr Reports and Papers of the ACWW, 1936-1955. 



C. Periodical associated with the^omen's Land Armyr 
United states ^ 

THE FABHBBETTB ' 

Camp standards committee of the Women's Land Army of America, 
New York, ,1918. . , . 



periodical which later joined with Farm Journal 



FABHEB»S WIFE 

¥eb>b \ Pu b 1 ishing Company 
St. Raul r Minnesota 



Operated until 1939. 
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Corrections for ; the Bibliography may be sent to: 



f^''-^^^^^!-' ' ; . BlbllojgrapHy of Women In Rural Areas \ 

'BPf^-^^i''-'''^':''. papartmcnt ot:Agrlcultutal Economics and Rural Sociology 

M^^^il'^i ' V ■ ' ■ ■ --r-'^ -Weaver; Buildings ss, ■ 

llie Pennsylvania State Univer 
V University Park,, PA. 16802 



>Funds for. the research have been provldW by tl^e Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station under the ausplced' 

. ; of Project 2097 / . ■ 



'/The Pennsylvania Agr.lcultural Experiment Station offers research v 
- progrc^ and Jiuiterlals without regard to race, vcolor , or national origin 
Tviind Is also W equal opportunity employer;" 
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